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The New Civil Service 


O the outsider the Civil Service is a mysterious and 
Pre potent body. It is “ Whitehall,” an institution which 
, not perhaps share the dramatic trappings and the 

Cmocratic halo of “ Westminster,” but more than makes 
up for these defects by its awesome authority. Like God, 
sane in a mysterious way its wonders to perform. But 
ae there has been no steady stream of theological 
‘cal H to explore its inmost places. The result is that 
pt es : public, even those sections of it that keep a 
found ch on political events and personalities, is pro- 
Y ignorant of the nature, the methods and the 
ae = of the Civil Service. We are ruled by Whitehall, 
all would agree. But how many of those who 
ere the members of the Cabinet on the street 
a put names to the permanent heads of more 

_€ Or two of the great Departments of State? 
public ignorance of the Civil Service, more perhaps 
hen aan with other issues, explains the virtual 
revolution ; has greeted an event which is almost a 
A the history of the Civil Service—the appoint- 

Post of Permanent Under-Secretary of State 

of Sir Gater, the distinguished 


arrived at his eminence by an unorthodox route. Sir 
Horace’s name is by this time quite well known to the 
public, but it is questionable whether the influence of his 
new post is generally recognised. The title of Head of the 
Civil Service is not merely honorific; it carries with it 
the right of virtually choosing the men who are to occupy 
the highest posts in the public service. The actual appoint- 
ments to these posts are made by the political Ministers, 
just as it is the King who appoints the Ministers them- 
selves. But the de facto selection, by convention if not 
by constitutional rule, lies with the Secretary to the 
Treasury more than with anyone else. It follows that no 
Civil Service career can reach its culminating height with- 
out his support and approval, with the necessary result 
that a Head of the Civil Service, if he holds his office for 
some years, can stamp his personality on the higher ranks 
of the Service, which in turn can dominate all but the 
strongest Ministerial minds. The question has often 
been raised (and never satisfactorily answered) whether 
this is too much power to place in the hands of a single 
man, exercised as it is well out of the glare of publicity. 
The answer to the question may well take the form of 
another: could any sounder system of appointment be 
devised ? 
There have been suggestions that Sir George Gater is 
not the only person to be brought in from outside to fill 
important posts as they fall vacant, and that the academic 
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world in particular is to be drawn upon. From the nature 
of the case, no such policy has been publicly announced. 
But sufficient credence has been put in the reports for 
action to be taken by the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion, the trade union whose greatest strength lies in the 
grades of the Service below the highest, or administrative. 
Fhe argument of the Association is that if the administra- 
tive grade is to be reinforced from outside its own ranks, 
the other grades should be the first to be called upon. And 
it may be surmised that similar disapproval of the new 
siep is felt in the administrative grade itself—civil ser- 
vants would be less than human if they did not feel some 
resentment at a policy which necessarily impairs their 
own prospects of promotion. 

Yet few would deny that some drastic steps need to 
be taken to reinforce the Civil Service. This is not to 
imply that the Service has lost its high standards—the 
contrary is the truth. But the decimation of the war 
generation has produced a shortage of men in their forties 
and fifties, who should now be moving into the higher 
posts—a shortage that has not been met in the Civil 
Service, as it has in many other walks of life (notably in 
Parliamentary politics), by a postponement of retirement 
ages. Even with no increase in the burden of work resting 
on the Service, this factor would have created difficulties 
at this time. But there has been a most manifest increase 
in the burden of work—a threefold wave of increase, one 
as a result of the war, one as a result of the depression 
and the inauguration of a much more interventionist 
economic policy, one as a result of re-armament. This 
last, which is the chief cause of chronic overworking in 
Whitehall at the moment, may perhaps be regarded (though 
only with some optimism) as temporary, and met by 
temporary expedients. But the other two are permanent. 

This argument, so far as it has gone, would seem to 
call for the reinforcement of the Service by more men of 
the same stamp as the established civil servant. To in- 
crease the normal recruitment at the bottom is too slow a 
remedy; new blood must be brought in at the top. And 
the natural places to seek this new blood are the local 
government service and the universities, both of which 
make a closer approach, though from different sides, to 
reproducing the characteristics of the civil servant than 
any other walk of life. This is the justification for Sir 
Horace Wilson’s policy (if, indeed, it is a policy and he is 
its parent). 

But the argument can be carried further. The work of 
the Civil Service has not merely grown quantitatively; it 
has changed qualitatively. The Home Civil Service, as it 
was founded in its modern form by Gladstone, was con- 
fined to administration in a rather narrow sense of the 
word, to the execution of principles laid down elsewhere, 
to a watch over the observance of the law. The recruit- 
ment and training of the service were adjusted to this 
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aim. Young men were (and are) recruited direct from th 
University by an examination in which excellence in a 
field of academic study is sufficient; a classical scholar wre 

: ma 
be posted to the Customs and Excise. Save for exceptions 
cases, there is no other avenue of recruitment to . 
administrative grade, and it has frequently been said Pog 
for a civil servant, previous experience js positive 
handicap. 

The system is the glorification of the amateur, and there 
can be no question that it has served the country well 
It has given us a Civil Service that combines incorrupti- 
bility with efficiency; no other country, except possibly 
Imperial Germany, has ever built an administrative 
machine to equal it. But its tasks are changing. More and 
more the senior civil servant is having to undertake the 
work of a business executive. The Ministry of Transport 
builds and maintains our trunk roads. A Civil Servant 
sits as Chairman of the International Tin and Rubbe: 
Committees. The defence departments are more and more 
the masters—and the servants—of gigantic industrial 
machines. The Treasury is the dominant influence in the 
capital and foreign exchange markets. The Ministry of 
Agriculture takes an increasing hand in the finance 
of farming. The Board of Trade designs plans of 
control for a lengthening list of industries. And 
behind all these activities there looms the prospect 
of a wider problem—the actual management or control of 
industries by the community. Hitherto the Civil Service 
has pushed this problem from it in horror, and when 
industries have been given a central organisation they 
have been left to the industrialists themselves to run. But 
the dangers of encouraging private monopolies are so 
obvious that there must inevitably be a reaction towards 
the proposition that if industries must be managed 
centrally, they should be managed in the public interest. 
That will inevitably create a demand for an entirely new 
variety of public servant. 

This new and vast field of activity into which the Civil 
Service is reluctantly advancing suggests the need for 
something more than a reinforcement of the existing 
cadres with outsiders of similar attainments and outlook. 
The strength of the university don as a recruit for the 
higher ranks of the existing Civil Service is his weakness for 
this new kind of post. On the other hand, the recruitment 
of personnel equipped for these new tasks must clearly be 
regulated if all the evils of ad hoc appointments are to be 
avoided. The solution would seem to be the formation 
within the Civil Service of a special branch which, like 
the Diplomatic Service, would have its own methods of 
recruitment and its own ladder of promotion, but which, 
unlike the Diplomatic Service, would not spur that 
previous outside experience without which it will be difficult 
for any bureaucracy efficiently to administer a positive 
economic policy. 


Our Undeveloped Roads 


“FF more vigorous action is not taken in the future 

than in the past there will be a complete strangula- 
tion of traffic, for saturation point has almost been 
reached.” “ Nothing should be allowed to stand in the way 
of a vastly accelerated programme of road construction.” 
There is no need to pick further phrases out of the recent 
Allness Report, or other available documents, to prove that 
our roads have never been suitably developed for the 
exigencies of motor traffic. A dilemma has been reached; 
either roads must be improved or traffic reduced. Since 
about 500 new cars are hatched on to the roads every 
day; since motor traffic has doubled since 1925 and may 


well double itself again by 1955; the former policy 
becomes imperative, unless the whole trend of motor 


development is to be diverted, which is unthinkable. Con- 
siderations of industry and defence, as well as the rights 
of heavily taxed private motorists and of the public— 
now slaughtered at the rate of 6,000 per annum and 
injured at the rate of 230,000 per annum—back the 
demand for new and better roads. Since 1910 motor 
vehicles have increased their number by 2,000 per cent. 
road mileage has increased by 2 per cent. Nine miles of our 
trunk roads are of the 120-foot width recommended as 
desirable by the Ministry of Transport; 3,761 miles, 
more than three-quarters of the total trunk road mileage, 
are under 60 feet in width. ae 
Owing to population density, costs of land, ant 
enormous financial strength of the railways, road develop 
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ment for motor traffic was, from the start, destined to be 
dificult in this country. No comprehensive policy to this 
end has yet been envisaged; measures which have been 
taken have been patchwork dictated by short-term con- 
siderations; and the Ministry of Transport has seldom 
been anything more than a nursery for rising politicians. 
Such amateur methods are no longer adequate. The 
measure of their inadequacy emerges plainly from a simple 
recital of what has actually been done so far to develop 
our roads, especially since 1910. 

The internal-combustion engine appeared on the roads 
with the twentieth century; by 1910 there were 143,877 
such vehicles in use. In 1909 Mr Lloyd George attempted 
to solve the problems created by the “ new form of trac- 
tion” by a sensible piece of legislation. A central fund 
was to be provided from the produce of a duty on motor 
vehicles and a petrol tax of 3d. per gallon, with a 50 per 
cent. rebate for commercial vehicles. This fund was to be 
dispensed by the Road Board among local authorities and 
used entirely for road improvements in the interest of the 
motoring community which paid it. From 1911 to 1915 
sums rising annually from £1,000,000 to £1,800,000 were 
so spent, while total road expenditure increased from 
{14.6 millions to £18.1 millions. This promising plan was 
killed in its infancy by the war. From 1916, when the 
petrol tax was doubled, till 1920, the fund was com- 
mandeered by the Government. In 1921 about two-thirds 
of the moneys thus diverted were repaid to the roads. In 
1921 the second plan, that of the Roads Act, came into 
force, and carried on a harassed existence until 1936. 

These were the years of the Road Fund proper. Its 
history was likewise tragic, for it was repeatedly raided by 
Messrs Churchill and Chamberlain, and its existence as a 
separate fund was finally ended by the latter. The new 
fund was to be raised by means of motor vehicle and 
driving licence receipts, and the petrol tax was repealed. 
Nevertheless, money receipts at £10.2 millions in 1921 
were seven times what they had been in 1914. They rose 
to £18 millions in 1926. These amounts were spent on 
toads, through the medium of the local authorities, and 
were something less than a third of total road expenditure 
(as compared with about a thirteenth before the war). By 
1926 the total expenditure, at £59 millions, was (in money 
terms) more than four times as large as in 1910; so that 
out of an increase of £44.4 millions, ratepayers were 
paying an extra £27 millions and the Road Fund an extra 
£17 millions. Had the scheme been allowed to develop, 
motor traffic would increasingly have paid road costs, 
More improvements would have been made, and the 
Present dilemma would have been largely averted. The 
moneys not earmarked for special purposes were largely 
spent in resurfacing and widening existing roads and, 
according to the slightly complacent Royal Commission of 
1930, were spent quite well. 

In 1926 the Exchequer decided to appropriate for 
— Budget purposes one-third of the total revenue 
fom private cars and motor-cycles, thus imposing on these 
4 new form of indirect taxation. In addition to this recur- 
rng burden on the fund, Mr Churchill also carried out 
oe raids, in 1926 and 1927, on its*capital to the tune of 
. millions. Thereby the principle of the Road Fund 

“S tepudiated; and no other principle was substituted. 
aa fam that followed provide an example of the 

of ¢conomic concerns in the hands of politicians. 
aa oer to 1937 the volume of traffic rose by 55 per 
While wat, Yield of motor taxation by 253 per cent., 
cnustp tag ieee on the roads remained on balance almost 
taxation € same. In the present year the yield of motor 
@ quart will be about £104 millions, of which less than 
first - will be spent on the roads. In 1925, before the 
» the taxation on motor vehicles represented an 


‘verage of £11, while expenditure on the roads was £39 
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os each of the vehicles on the road. In 1938 the taxation 

ve yrs to £28 and the expenditure fallen to £22. In its 
st days the Road Fund was raided of a further £9.7 

millions, and in 1937 it was abolished altogether. 

Since that time grants of £20-£25 millions per annum, 
approximately the same as the expenditure of the Road 
Fund in its last years, have been voted in the Civil Esti- 
mates to the roads. If at the year’s end any of these driblet 
sums are unspent they are allowed to be retained in what 
is still called “the Road Fund ”—that is, a money-box 
for savings from an annual Treasury allowance. On top of 
all this, road taxation was raised again this year. 

_The motoring community has thus seen its taxes 
diverted from the ends for which it was originally agreed 
that they should be paid; to be conscripted, indeed, for 
two reasons. First, the obvious need for re-armament; 
secondly, the Five-Year Programme. Mr Hore-Belisha 
announced early in 1935 that the Government had decided 
on a Five-Year Plan for the roads. Just before the 
General Election of that autumn Mr Chamberlain told 
radio listeners that an extra £100 millions were to be spent 
on the plan. Next spring Mr Hore-Belisha called it the 
“ greatest ever contemplated,” and mentioned an expen- 
diture of £130 millions, in addition to the millions 
normally spent on maintenance. So far the scheme has 
been little more than a device for lulling the motoring 
community into quiescence while it contributed about £50 
millions to £80 millions per annum to the Exchequer. 
By 1940, according to Mr Hore-Belisha’s original state- 
ment, dual carriageways were to have been constructed 
wherever necessary; by March, 1938, there were only 162 
miles built, and 91 miles under construction. 

Three items have been accomplished. First, a circular 
was actually posted in February, 1935, asking local 
authorities to submit schemes to be completed over the 
next five years. Grants were to be made for works “ on an 
adequate and modern scale.” How many of these uncen- 
tralised, locally devised schemes have been accomplished ? 
In January, 1939, Mr Burgin stated that £31 millions 
had now been spent on the plan. But the average con- 
tribution to road expenditure from national funds in the 
three years 1936-39 was only £214,000 more than the 
level of 1935-6, so works masquerading under this title, 
one cannot but conclude, are merely the normal annual 
schemes under a new name. Secondly, from April Ist 
1937 (May 16th in Scotland), 4,452 miles of trunk roads 
were taken over for certralised control by the Ministry. 
To judge by the figures of expenditure, the standard of 
maintenance and the speed of reconstruction have not 
been improved by the change. Indeed, the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords stated that less work 
has been done on these trunk roads under the Ministry, 
than in the five years preceding. At the present rate of 
removing level crossings, they will disappear in 200 years. 
Captain Wallace has recently announced a total of expen- 
diture on major improvement and new construction of 
£15 millions; at the present rate of expenditure this 
will be a new, but miniature, Five-Year Plan. Thirdly, Sir 
Charles Bressey was asked by Mr Hore-Belisha to develop 
a scheme for the solution of the London road problem. 
The scheme was published more than a year ago, but 
the Ministry and the local authorities have not yet 
agreed upon respective shares in the cost of the work. 
Required land is in some cases being built over. Captain 
Wallace has said that he “sincerely hoped” that the 
Bressey scheme was not dead. Such pious hopes will not 
bring it to life. : 

Plainly, then, the Five-Year Plan, 1935-40, will have 
achieved next to nothing. For this re-armament will prob- 
ably be blamed. Mr Burgin began to retreat from the posi- 
tion of his optimistic predecessor when he said ‘last year 
(in plain contradiction of the original statements), “ It was 
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never supposed that so vast an expenditure could be com- 
pleted within five years. The intention was that it should 
be initiated over that period.” 

So three consecutive plans for road development have 
failed. What present assurances have we of the Ministry’s 
will to solve the problem? It told Lord Allness that by 
the end of 1938 a twenty-years’ plan would have been 
worked out. To judge by the fate of the Five-Years’ Plan, 
that means that twenty years will be taken to initiate it. 
The probable meaning of the statement is that a large 
number of costly localised schemes have been prepared, 
especially on the trunk roads, that is, a policy of piece- 
meal improvements along existing alignments. As for trunk 
roads “885 miles will be by way of new construction, 
comprising diversions varying from } mile to 15 miles 
in length,” “a long-term programme to be carried out 
as quickly as financial circumstances permit.” 

Apparently, the Ministry envisages employment of men 
and money on these unco-ordinated patchworks after re- 
armament. Till then, little road-building is likely to be 
done. However, plans have to be prepared in advance, with 
due consideration for the fact that land-acquisition takes a 
long time in Britain; so the present is the moment for 
debate on the road problem. The Ministry should reveal 
what road-system it envisages under this twenty-years’ 
plan; then the public and industry will be able to judge 


Strategy in the 


S the place where imperial trade routes converge 
A and the only convenient link between the Western 
and Eastern members of the Peace Front, the Mediter- 
ranean is one of the most crucial parts of the world for 
England and France. Moreover, it is so narrow that for 
Strategic purposes it must be considered in terms of mili- 
tary and aerial, as well as naval, power. In the ultimate 
analysis all other factors are dominated by the question of 
who holds the key-points, where the coasts are so close 
that their possessors can completely control the passage 
of shipping. 

If a balance-sheet of the present position is drawn up, 
it can be seen that modern armaments have rendered the 
British preparations of yesterday more or less obsolete. 
It is true that with her prospective allies Britain holds 
the Eastern gateway through Suez, and the Northern 
through the Dardanelles, which is essential if she is to rely 
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upon the expediency of adopting it, as against other plans 
such as the County Surveyors’ scheme for 1,000 miles of 
dual carriageway high-speed motorways. Such roads on 
obviously demanded by modern traffic; the proposed 1.000 
miles would cost, according to the surveyors’ estimates 
about £64 millions and cover only 10,300 acres of land, 
which may be expected to be less expensive than the land 
beside existing routes which the Ministry will have to buy 
up at great cost in connection with its scheme for widen- 
ings. Yet the Ministry has ignored the proposition up to 
date, while not fully revealing its own purposes. If these 
are inadequate, it would be best to say so. There has so 
far been no report on the Select Committee’s suggestion 
to build such a trial motorway, now, from London to 
Birmingham. 

The solution of the road problem will come, if it comes 
at all, from the same source that has been the cause of 
its present intensity—the pressure of politics. When the 
time comes for the reduction of expenditure on re-arma- 
ment, the country will be faced with the problem of 
finding work for the labour now flowing into the defence 
industries. When that time comes (and brings with it a 
relaxation of the strain on the Exchequer), the demand for 
a very large programme of public works will be irresistible. 
The cry will go up for roads fit for heroes to ride on. 
It would be well to have the Jargest plans ready. 


Mediterranean 


on the help of the U.S.S.R., Roumania and Poland. In 
the West, however, the fortress at Gibraltar could not 
hope to ensure a passage for its friends unless Spain were 
at least neutral, though it might deny one to its enemies. 
Similarly, in the centre Italy has a powerful grip on the 
gateway between the Eastern and Western sections of the 
Mediterranean, which the British and French bases of 
Malta and Bizerta may not be able to keep open. Finally, 
Italy can menace each one of the outlets, even where she 
does not control them—Suez from Libya, the Dardanelles 
from Rhodes, and Gibraltar through her policy of co- 
operation with the new Spain. 

Mussolini has said that Italy will not allow herself to 
be shut up in the Mediterranean, thus showing his desire 
to be sure of at least one outlet. What then are likely to 
be his tactics? Italy has the great advantage of a central 
position, which enables her to concentrate almost the 
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whole of her forces on either front. This means that her 
adversaries must either abandon one half of the Mediter- 
ranean or else keep in each a force almost equal to the 
whole of what Mussolini can command. On the other 
hand it also means that Italy is threatened with rapid 
strangulation should she fail to secure an outlet. 

From her central position Italy can choose between two 
alternatives: a thrust to the East and a thrust to the 
West. A priori the thrust to the West seems the more de- 
cisive. It opens up the route to Latin America and the 
United States (where the totalitarian powers still hope 
that the last word has not been said); it cuts the direct 
line of communication between France and her colonies 
in Northern Africa; it threatens the alternative route to 
both the French and British Empires; and finally it estab- 
lishes an iron ring round France by linking the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. 

Such a stroke would indeed be effective if it were suc- 
cessful. But there are many difficulties in the way of its 
execution. It requires the wholehearted support of Spain, 
more especially in keeping the Straits of Gibraltar closed 
until a decisive victory can be gained at sea and in 
Northern Africa. But Spain is weary of war, and would 
not willingly face the powerful attacks with which France 
and Britain would try to force a passage. Moreover, the 
forces opposing Italy in the Western Mediterranean and 
in Northern Africa are in any case too strong to permit 
of a rapid victory, despite the fact that Sardinia and the 
Balearic Islands form a chain between Italy and Spain 
with which to hem in the French. Finally, such a plan 
runs counter to the whole of German strategy, which 
seems to comprise a vigorous thrust to the East, coupled 
with a defensive attitude—preferably diplomatic, but if 
need be military—towards the West. As Germany is un- 
doubtedly the dominant partner of the Axis, this point 
would be decisive, whatever considerations of local tactics 
might suggest; Rome must keep her beautiful dreams in 
cold storage until the German army is ready to return 
from the East for the culminating onslaught on the 
Western democracies. 

The thrust to the East, on the other hand, makes an 
admirable complement to the German plans. Strategic- 
ally, it resembles them, in that it involves, in the first 
place, only attacks on small and weak powers, or on 
Franco-British forces that are both limited and separated 
from the main reservoirs of strength in the West. Diplo- 
matically, it resembles the German plan in that it can be 
carried a certain distance without a direct attack on 
French or British possessions. 

The project seems to call for an advance along two 
different lines: via the Balkans to Istanbul, and via Libya 
to the Suez Canal. The first would be covered by Albania 
and Rhodes, and would itself cover the German flank by 
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¢ Empire, establish contact with the garri- 
son in Abyssinia, and provide the counterpart to a 
Japanese attack on Singapore. Both these operations 
would be covered against attacks from the West by a 
defensive barrier of mines, submarines and aircraft be- 
tween Sicily and the African coast. In effect these would 
extend the Siegfried line to the Sahara. 

A thrust to the East would thus be less dangerous, less 
costly and better adapted to the general strategy of the 
Axis. Of the two it is the more likely to be adopted, but 
its success would be by no means certain, especially in 
view of the Peace Front’s preparations, and Italy may 
well hesitate before pressing for its adoption. 

In discussing counter-measures it is important to 
avoid one serious pitfall. The Mediterranean is so narrow 
and so easily controlled from the neighbouring coasts 
that it is useless to talk of clearing it of Italian ships by 
naval means alone. The reply to the Italian campaign 
must obviously be amphibious. Contact between the 
Eastern and Western basins of the Mediterranean can 
only be maintained by combined operations aimed at 
securing the vital bases both in Sicily and Libya. If that 
is done, then the position of Italy will be untenable. We 
shall then be in the centre, and her fleet will be either 
bottled up in the Adriatic or divided into two sections. 
Abyssinia, Libya and Rhodes will soon fall through lack 
of supplies, and Italy herself may share their fate. Finally, 
and most important of all, contact with the Eastern front 
will be restored via the Dardanelles, and Germany’s 
strategic advantage will be destroyed. 

From this rapid survey it may be concluded that the 
present position constitutes a sort of unstable equilibrium, 
and that a military or diplomatic success for either side 
would have far-reaching consequences. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the war, whether white or red, may well 
be won and lost in the Mediterranean. 

With so much at stake, Italy’s policy is exposed to the 
play of conflicting forces. Fascist pride is stirred by 
visions of mighty triumphs, but Italian good sense insists 
on measuring the immediate risks involved. The present 
tactics of applying pressure here to-day, there to-morrow, 
and always withdrawing if the opposition is too strong, 
are well adapted to the divided nature of the Mediter- 
ranean. By their power of distraction these feints and 
sallies provide valuable support for Germany’s policy 
towards Western Europe. We may hazard the conclusion 
that such tactics will only be abandoned if Italy is 
dragged by her Fiihrer into a general conflict. 


Mobilising Overseas Investments 


[* the three months which have elapsed since the first 
oe in this series appeared, several problems of 
nilitary, civil and economic defence which were then 
hardly in the blue-print stage have been brought to the 
= action. We have conceded, perhaps rather stiffly, 
ps oe of economic assistance to our allies. But it is 
necessary to buttress our own financial position to 

in thee chormous demands which would be made upon it 
Siete of war. Under near-war conditions, as yet, no 
i financial restriction has been introduced, though it 
Possible that control of capital issues and capital move- 


rage may eventually be required. But it is certain that, 
f, t would be necessary to recruit all assets which 





could be employed for paying for war-time supplies. For 
practical purposes, that policy involves the use of the 
United States as a bank of hypothecation, which would 
provide accommodation against the collateral security of 
mobilised British assets, or as a market in which British 
holdings of eligible securities could be sold outright in 
order to furnish dollar exchange. 

The inquiries which are now being made of investment 
trusts and insurance offices by their respective organisa- 
tions will thus have Treasury approval, even though they 
may not have been officially instigated. Questionnaires 
have been issued, asking for detailed information regarding 
holdings of foreign securities, their domicile, currency and 
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their market. This is a sensible act of preparation, which 
might well be extended to cover large holdings in other 
hands, regarding which information might be sought by 
a simple request from the Treasury, backed with the co- 
operation of the banks and the Stock Exchange. Important 
though the foreign securities holdings of investment trusts 
and insurance offices are, they do not entirely cover the 
field. 

In the Great War the purchase and deposit schemes by 
which the American Dollar Securities Committee pegged 
the New York exchange were not contemplated until the 
end of 1915. The first scheme provided two alternatives— 
the outright purchase of dollar securities in exchange for 
5 per cent. Exchequer bonds at market price, plus 2} per 
cent. premium; or the loan of such securities to the 
Government, in return for a rate of interest 4 per cent. 
higher than that obtainable on the securities concerned. 
The loan conditions were necessarily accompanied by 
transfer of power of sale to the Treasury in order to make 
them eligible for collateral security. In August, 1916, the 
Treasury extended the scheme for five years, and included 
in the lists certain non-American securities, including 
Argentine, Brazilian, Canadian, Scandinavian and other 
issues. The total amount of securities handled by the 
Treasury under the scheme was {216,644,396 purchased 
and {405,951,189 deposited as loan. Out of the grand total 
of £622,595,585, dollar bonds and shares accounted for 
£284,556,592, but of the remainder a large proportion 
consisted of sterling obligations issued by United States 
undertakings. 

The success and scope of this historical precedent 
deserve to be recalled. Organisation on similar lines, if 
needed, would create no difficulties, for the experience of 
the American Dollar Securities Committee would provide 
a ready-made outline of a new scheme. And there would 
be no justification for a delay of two years before its intro- 
duction. The important difference, in a future war, would 
be the measure of our marketable security holdings against 
the enormously increased cost of modern hostilities. It is 
impossible to isolate all the holdings of American and 
other eligible securities, but an attempt can be made from 
independent research and published sources to survey the 
broad orders of magnitude involved. 

Roughly, there are 200 investment trusts in Great 
Britain, with a total capital of approximately £300 millions 
and investments (measured by book values) of about 
£340-350 millions. Not all trusts publish information 
regarding their holdings, and those trusts which provide 
analyses of investments may base them either on book 
values or on current market values. We have examined the 
investment analyses of 144 investment trusts, of which 83 
are based on market values and 61 on book values. For 
the former group of 83 trusts the investigation shows that, 
out of total investments of {141,154,000 (at market values) 
holdings in the United States account for £27,703,000, 
Dominion securities (including Canada) for £14,271,000 
and other foreign securities for £19,364,000. The inves- 
tigation for 61 trusts whose investment distribution is 
based on book values shows that out of total investments 
booked at £119,848,000 (whose market value totals 
£98,414,000), United States securities account for 
£16,346,000; Dominion securities (including Canada) for 
£12,791,000, and other foreign securities for £23,693,000. 

By comparing the market value and book value of 
investments of the latter trusts, a rough impression can be 
obtained of the total market value of investments of 114 
trusts, whose investments, at book value, amount to 
£286,716,000, and thus comprise the bulk of the invest- 
ment trust movement’s entire resources. The market value 
can be put at £239,568,000, of which approximately £41 
millions is represented by United States securities, £25 
millions by Dominions (including Canada) and £39 
millions by other foreign securities. For the investment 
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trust movement as a whole, these figures are 
the order of £50 millions, £30 millions and £4 
respectively. 

Insurance company holdings of foreign securities are less 
easy to establish. But a line may be obtained through the 
accounts of 38 of the principal offices, whose investments 
were analysed on page 14 of the Insurance Supplement 
published with The Economist of July 15, 1939. Holdings 
of Dominions securities of these offices at the end of last 
year totalled £86,862,000, while holdings of foreign 
securities accounted for £51,692,000. These offices them- 
selves held 74.4 per cent. of the Dominion securities in 
the portfolios of all British offices at the end of 1937 and 
58.0 per cent. of the foreign security holdings. Hence, it 
is reasonable to assume that the Dominion assets of the 
insurance offices as a whole represent a total of £1163 
millions and their foreign security holdings a total of 
£89 millions. Part of these assets, however, is retained in 
the Dominions and foreign countries to meet local legal 
requirements, while offices conducting a large foreign busi- 
ness may hold a proportionately larger portfolio of 
currency loans. On the other hand, since the totals given 
above are restricted to government, provincial and muni- 
cipal issues, they exclude holdings in foreign railways and 
industrial undertakings which could be mobilised in case 
of necessity. 

Additional Jight on British holdings of United States 
securities is shed by the report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce on “ Foreign Investment in the United States ” 
at the end of 1934 and by subsequent compilations of the 
net movement of investment funds to the United States 
published by the Treasury Department. At the end of 
1934 British long-term investments in the United States 
totalled $1,297 millions. Of this total $678 millions con- 
sisted of “ direct” investments (taken at book values), of 
which investments in industrial undertakings (mainly 
textiles) accounted for $305 millions and “ direct ” invest- 
ments in insurance for $231 millions. The marketable 
stocks, as at the end of 1934, totalled $619 millions, of 
which common stocks (at market values) accounted for 
$233 millions, preferred stocks (at par values) for $135 
millions, bonds for $87 millions and other investments for 
$164 millions. Railroad securities totalled slightly more 
than $100 millions—a striking contrast to the situation in 
1914, for this country mobilised more than $1,000 millions 
of railroad stocks and bonds during the course of the 
Great War. 

Between the end of 1934 and March this year the net 
movement of capital from the United Kingdom which has 
found investment in American domestic securities Is put 
at $448 millions. Hence the total of marketable (as 
opposed to “ direct”) investments in the United States, 
held on British account, may be put approximately at 
$1,067 millions, or £228 millions at current exchange. 
Clearly this figure must largely include the holdings of 
British investment trusts and, to a smaller extent, those 
of insurance offices. After deducting the value of United 
States securities, so far as they can be estimated, for the 
two latter groups, the remaining total should give the 
private holdings of United States securities. These ca? 
hardly be less than £125 millions. 

In the event of war, we should lack the formidable 
financial protection of our pre-war holdings of American 
railway securities. But there are three additional ane 
which might combine as substitutes. “Direct _ 
investments in the United States, though originally mact 
for reasons of industrial strategy, could presumably be 
mobilised in case of extreme need. Secondly, there ” 
holdings in certain neutral countries which might be © 
interest to American finance houses or investors, as the} 
were in the last war. Finally, holdings in mining 
transport ings in the Dominions might 4P 
to the United States public or Treasury. Some of thest 
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sych as Rhodesian copper shares, already enjoy a market 
in New York, and others, like Rand mining shares, could 
be listed. Clearly, questions of the retention of British 
control of these undertakings would need careful con- 
sideration. But at least some part of the £410 millions 
nominal of mining capital quoted on the Stock Exchange 
_which, incidentally, had a market value of £714 millions 
on March 24th last—could be realised or pledged. 

The approximate results of this examination of British 
investments abroad are shown in the accompanying table. 
Holdings in foreign railway undertakings have been ex- 
cluded from the count, on the ground that their current 
position would hardly commend itself to intending United 
States purchasers. Factors like double counting, the need 
for retention of British control and the unsaleability of 
some of our foreign holdings suggest that the total 
of £1,172} millions should be discounted fairly liberally. 


NOTES OF 


August, 1914, and August, 1939.—After twenty- 
five years, the world stands again, in August, 1939, on 
the brink of the precipice over which it hurled itself in 
August, 1914. To-day we know once more—and indeed 
this time much more clearly than we realised our tragic 
position on the eve of war in 1914—that a world-war 
may break out at any moment. It is still, happily, possible 
that the repetition, this year, of a supreme catastrophe 
may be averted. Yet, even if we do scrape through to 
the autumn and winter without sheer disaster, we can 
see no issue at present from a break-neck competition 
in armaments ; and, in modern history, it is something 
unprecedented and portentous that the world should 
find itself in these straits twice over in one lifetime. 
Hitherto, the world has not indulged in bouts of war 
on this scale more frequently than at intervals of about a 
hundred years’ length each; and, though there have 
been minor wars in between, these have not been com- 
parable, either in intensity or in range, to the major 
orgics in which mankind has reduced itself to exhaustion. 
Our plight is the more serious because, at the moment 
when war on the grand scale is threatening us with this 
appalling increase in frequency, it is at the same time 
showing an equally striking extension both in area and 
in incidence, The moral of all this is unescapable. Now 
that war has come to be what it is to-day, it has become 
an institution that is incompatible with the existence of 
Civilisation as we know it. One of the two is bound 
wer to be eliminated from the world in which we live. 

ut which is to to be? That is the question which, though 
still inscrutable to-day, may have received its answer 

before the leaves fall” this autumn. 


* * * 


on We compare the strategic map of the world as it 
in — in August, 1939, if war breaks out, and as it was 
cae — we shall find both amen io 
. most striking point of likeness is that 

san of Central European Powers, with Germany 
eae leading partner, will once again be engaging in 
“t on two fronts in which they will be pitting themselves 
against the world. Once again, the war will have the 
vacter of a siege, in which a grand alliance will be 
them . ovek the Central Powers’ resistance by cutting 
MOSt crepe BOCES to Overseas resources. Perhaps the 
Euro ins difference is that, this time, the Central 
semeeae Powers’ home fortress will be much more 
will y bounded than last time, while this handicap 
‘ denen be offset by their ion, this time, of 
iance’s rf Situated on the side of the grand 


of circumvolution. It should be possible, 
between 2 ee open the maritime communication 
turn, cher oe and the Western Powers; and this, in 
Means thar With the industrial development of Russia, 

Russia and Poland would be able to exert 
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ESTIMATE OF BritisH Ho.pincs OF OVERSEAS SECURITIES 
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But, on a Conservative reckoning, it should be possible to 
mobilise total investments at least equivalent in value to 
those raised during the last war—and this in the absence 
of substantial holdings of American railroad securities, 
Despite the enormous increase in the cost of waging war 
to-day, this reserve of financial strength would obviously 


be a major factor—and might well be a deciding factor— 
in the result. 


THE WEEK 


much greater pressure on a German frontier which 
in 1939 is only half as far from Berlin as was the frontier 
of 1914. Thus in Europe the position is distinctly less 
favourable for Germany now than it was then. On the 
other hand, in the Far East, Japan, who was Britain’s 
ally then, may be Germany’s ally to-morrow, and in that 
case it will be our turn this time to see our Far Eastern 
outposts fall. On the other hand, Japan and Italy are 
likely in the long run to pay as dearly as Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey paid in 1918 for the privilege of 
having been Germany’s allies. Finally, a// European 
Powers will suffer much more severely this time than 
last, because every one of them can be raked from end 
to end by air attacks. By contrast, Russia will have a huge 
citadel in the Urals which no air attack can reach, and 
the United States (if she again becomes a belligerent) will 
still be completely immune from attack, even by air, 
on her home territory. Obviously, whoever may be the 
victors, all European belligerents will suffer the full pains 
and penalties of defeat. 


* * * 


The Mock War.—The war rehearsal has been pro- 
ceeding during the past week at an increased tempo. The 
manning of a reserve fleet of 133 ships, the further expan- 
sion of the number of Territorial Army units in training 
and the commencement of R.A.F. exercises on a larger 
scale than any previously undertaken, have produced, at 
least for the men taking part, something of the atmosphere 
of real warfare. The air of verisimilitude has been 
heightened by weather conditions which have subjected 
many of the troops in camp to genuine hardship, by the 
fact that the Reserve Fleet has not been mobilised on 
anything like the present scale for fifteen years and by 
the occurrence of actual casualties in the course of the air 
exercises. There is no doubt that the forces have learnt 
some valuable lessons. But the machinery for the organisa- 
tion of the civil population in air raids remains without a 
major test. First the black-out of the South-Eastern half 
of England was postponed for twenty-four hours from 
the early part of Thursday morning on the ground that 
weather conditions made satisfactory observation impos- 
sible. It is difficult to see how any rehearsal of this kind 
can ever be of real value if it is not permitted to take place 
in precisely those conditions in which, as the air exercises 
demonstrated, a considerable proportion of the attacking 
force of bombers can reach its objectives. It is even less 
clear that the co-operation of the general public in a black- 
out can really be tested in the after-midnight hours, when 
the vast majority of citizens are in any Case in bed and not 
burning lights. The announcement that a test commenc- 
ing at 8 p.m. will be held in Birmingham in October does 
not excuse the fact that a black-out could commence at 
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10 p.m. in London in August. The civil defence organisa- 
tion is new, and it must be allowed to make mistakes if it 
is to learn its job thoroughly. It is no doubt the case that 
a number of factors, including official dilatoriness and lack 
of leadership, have so far prevented it from becoming a 
reliable instrument. It must be toughened by experience. 
A policy of tempering the wind to the shorn lamb may 
spell disaster for the whole flock. 


* * * 


Japanese Army Tactics.—The Japanese army 1s 
making another effort to manceuvre its Government into 
joining the German-Italian military alliance, through the 
offices of the Japanese Ambassadors to Berlin and Rome, 
who announced after a conference last week-end that 
Japan’s adherence was only a matter of time. This de- 
velopment must be considered in its Far Eastern context. 
It represents one more step in a campaign—which the 
Government in Tokyo has hitherto resisted—to coerce the 
British Government into a more compliant attitude to- 
wards the war in China. This week there have been 
several other moves in this campaign, including the bomb- 
ing and sinking of two British ships at Ichang, a demand 
by the Japanese-sponsored Provisional Government of 
Honan for the transfer of the Peking Syndicate’s anthra- 
cite mines in that province, and many minor incidents 
designed to damage British prestige and property. There 
is every reason to protest most strongly against these cal- 
culated attacks by an army in the field whose Government, 
according to the recently approved Tokyo “ formula,” has 
bound itself to see that order is kept in the Chinese pro- 
vinces under its control. The fault of the army comman- 
ders, of course, is to have read into an intelligent 
diplomatic compromise an unintelligent political surrender. 
If they are not prepared to carry out their Government’s 
policy, the whole basis for negotiation automatically dis- 
appears and the British Government is left with no alter- 
native but to defend its interests piecemeal and as best it 
can. But once again, the Japanese Government is out of 
sympathy with its soldiers. Its ministers are each under- 
stood to prefer a policy of independence unattached 
either to Germany or Italy; and their reasons are doubt- 
less economic as much as strategic. Nor would Japan’s 
adherence to the Axis alliance substantially alter the Far 
Eastern position. If war breaks out, Japan will scarcely be 
on our side. If war does not break out, then neither 
Germany nor Italy can do much to help the Japanese, 
unless it is by forbearing to help the Chinese. And it may 
be noted with interest that while months ago it was the 
Axis that was suing for Japan’s favour, the tables are 
turned, and it is Japan that is now the suitor. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister on Japan.—The Japanese 
Army’s tactics are having little effect on the negotiations in 
Tokyo. Whitehall “will not be hustled” in replying to 
the Japanese memorandum, and new jnstructions to Sir 
Robert Craigie have now been under consideration for 
more than a week. Mr Chamberlain’s remarks on Anglo- 
Japanese relations, made in the House of Commons on 
the day of the adjournment last week, were symptomatic 
of this attitude. At the present moment, he said, we have 
not in the Far East a fleet superior to that of the Japanese. 
We have such a fleet at home, and in certain circumstances 
we may find it necessary to send a fleet to Far Eastern 
waters. But we would much rather settle our differences 
with Japan by discussion and negotiation, provided that we 
can do this without sacrificing fundamental principles. The 
drift of Mr Chamberlain’s further statement was that the 
British Government did not wish to undertake special 
commitments to China of the kind undertaken towards 
Belgium and other European States, and that, in consider- 
ing our Far Eastern policy at this moment, we should 
remember that grave events may be pending nearer home 
which would require all our energies. Meanwhile the nego- 
tiations in Tokyo are proceeding slowly, but, on the whole, 
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not unfavourably. The Japanese have produc 
evidence against the four Chinese held in the British ae 
cession at Tientsin, and the main obstacle to an agreement 
will probably prove to be the Chinese silver oom . 
deposited in the French and British Concessions there As 
Mr Chamberlain reiterated in his speech, the Japanese 
demand that the silver be handed over to their pu 
authorities is one of those “ questions of a general nature” 
which can be settled only after consultation with other 
interested Powers. This means the Governments of France 
and the United States. It appears that both Gover. 
ments have told the Japanese that they are interested in 
the questions under discussion, and that the French have 
stated that they have common interests with Britain on 
the silver and currency issues. There is, up to the present 
no evidence that the British Government will consent 
to give the Japanese the help they want in conquering 
the obstinate Chinese. 


* * * 


Military Talks in Moscow.—With the arrival in 
Moscow this week-end of British and French military 
missions an element of stern reality enters the long-range 
discussions which have now been going on for over four 
months. The present arrangements are that the military and 
diplomatic talks shall continue side by side ; but it seems 
more likely that the Soviet Government will prefer to 

tpone the resumption of diplomatic talks with 
Sir William Seeds (Mr Strang has now come back to 
London) until it sees what may be the material outcome 
of the military talks. Both sides will now be able to assess 
in the plainest of all terms, in those of military values, 
the benefit which each may expect to take from the 
conclusion of an alliance: the bargaining tactics of each, 
presumably, will be modified accordingly. The diplomatic 
agreement still sticks on the definition of “ indirect 
aggression’: it may be that the best solution of this, 
if it could command agreement, would be to leave the 
definition open pending an understanding between the 
three army commands on what steps would be feasible to 
cover a German advance in the direction of the Baltic 
States. In the end, however, there must be a diplomatic 
decision if the military talks are to be of real value. For 
the soldiers can only discuss “how”; they cannot 
(and they should not) discuss “‘ when.” 


* * * 


Imperial Airways in Difficulties.—Imperial Air- 
ways has announced this week that it is suspending for 
the present its Empire passenger services. The explanation 
is that the growth of the air mails and the decision to carry 
a greater surplus margin of petrol have crowded passen- 
gers out of the limited and inadequate number of aircraft 
available. The explanation is logical and correct; but it's 
already clear that it will not avert the indignation of the 
public. It has long been apparent that British overscas 
civil aviation, especially that part of it in the control of 
Imperial Airways, was in a bad state. The company has 
received a series of severe and merited rebukes from Par- 
liament and from official investigators and is shortly to be 
legislated out of existence. This latest development, how- 
ever, though it is only the logical outcome of factors on 
have long been known, has something of the character © 
a last straw, and the House of Commons will be doing "'s 
duty if it insists on placing the responsibility where 
belongs. Some of the blame lies on the former —_—. 
ment of Imperial Airways; some lies on the unpardonat 
dilatoriness of the Air Ministry; most probably rests 00 ©” 
official refusal, based on little more than silly sco 
ment, to permit the of American — 
Other lines—for example, the Dutch—seem to gain rai” 
than suffer in prestige their use of America 


machines; they certainly do not suffer a tithe of the ne 
of ige that this week’s confession of failure brings 
with it. The record is hardly relieved by the inaugure 
tion last week-end of the British transatlantic air mail set 
vice, since that event has been surrounded by ver) 
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sperate scramble to begin at least in the 
evidence Of 8 = " seemsliiini and the service seems des- 
‘ned to be withdrawn after a few weeks. Another disturb- 
a reflection suggests itself. The suspension of passenger 
eiings will obviously affect the profits of the company, 
since the payment for mail is of the nature of a flat-rate 

yment, Was this contingency taken into account when 
: purchase price of 32s. 9d. was fixed for Imperial Air- 
ways’ shares—a price fixed in view of the goodwill repre- 
sented by the expectation of profits? And can that price 
any longer be justified ? 


* * * 


The Technique of Industrial Control.—Changes 
in the board of directors of Richard Thomas and Com- 
pany (which are discussed in detail on page 326) provide 
certain object lessons in the latter-day technique of indus- 
trial control. Richard Thomas provides a particularly good 
example, since, as a result of financial stringency, the com- 
pany was compelled to submit a year ago to the supreme 
direction of a Control Committee, in order to obtain the 
necessary finance to complete its new strip mill at Ebbw 
Vale. The recruitment of the Control Committee could 
scarcely have been bettered, for it consists of the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the chairman of Richard Thomas 
and Company, a representative of the steel industry and a 
nominee of the 4 cent. debenture stock trustees. 
National interests, expert knowledge of the new plant and 
the steel industry generally, and financial responsibility 
are all represented here. Yet the Control Committee’s first 
appointments to the board of Richard Thomas have, with 
one exception, now resigned. Two of these nominees are 
important figures on the boards of companies in direct 
competition with Richard Thomas, but lacking its modern 
equipment. The three new nominees, whose appointment 
has been made “ after consultation with the British Iron 
and Steel Federation,” are representative of the steel 
industry generally rather than of the sheet trade in par- 
ucular. In this respect, their appointment is clearly to be 
welcomed. Yet there will be regret that the new appoint- 
ments do not cover the same wider range of interests as 
the Control Committee itself. The latter is an instrument 
of general supervision, which already has the advantage 
of expert knowledge. But its new nominees, with their 
harrower interests, might be regarded as mere symbols of 
industrial concentration. Would it have been impossible 
(0 secure at least one general industrial representative to 
serve on the board? Clearly, the significance of the new 
Richard Thomas plant for a number of important branches 
of the engineering and metal trades which consume its 
products cannot be overrated. If it is to be controlled by 
anybody other than its shareholders, it should be by repre- 


sentatives of the a 
Steel trade. public interest, not by delegates of the 
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The Road and Rail Rapprochement.—The ail- 
way and road industries, having fought each other for a 
number of years with considerable bitterness, are now 
treating the public to demonstrations of their goodwill 
towards each other. A Road and Rail Central Conference 
was set up on April 12, 1939, with the object of defining 
the principles of future rates agreements, in anticipation 
of legislation to implement the proposals of the “ Square 
Deal” report. This Conference has in turn formed four 
sub-committees to deal respectively with classification, 
conditions of carriage, licensing and general purposes. The 
function of the general purposes committee to date has 
been to make arrangements for the setting up of the 
regional committees which have now been established in 
each of the twelve traffic commissioners’ areas with the 
principal task of surveying the main traffic streams pre- 
liminary to recommending specific rates agreement to the 
Central Conference. The work of producing order out of 
the existing condition of confusion and cross-purposes is 
in fact proceeding in a businesslike manner. To organise 
the existing multiplicity of road goods transport under- 
takings into a compact body is indeed a task of enor- 
mous technical difficulty which is further complicated by 
the fact that traders, who have hitherto drawn consider- 
able advantage from playing off rail against road interests, 
must be consulted in the course of the negotiations for 
new ratcs agreements. Moreover, the ingrained habits of 
competition are not easily removed, and the measure of the 
trust existing between the rail and road interests is per- 
haps to be gauged by the fact that the railways are for 
the present reducing the number of their objections to 
applications for road traffic licences by fifty per cent. and 
no more. Finally there remains the possibility that the 
promised Bill, when it arrives, may have an unequal 
appeal to the two sides, or even please neither, in which 
case all the new machinery may be quickly swept away. 
But it is unlikely that any Government with an apprecia- 
tion of the strategic as well as the economic advantages 
of transport co-ordination will do anything to sabotage 
the progress which these two important branches of the 
industry have already made. 


© * * 


Ribbon Development.—As soon as Parliamentary 
time permits, the Minister of Transport is to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 
1935. Its main object, apparently, is to extend and simplify 
the system of Exchequer grants towards the cost of com- 
pensation. Broadly speaking, grants may now be made 
only where building is restricted in order to provide fon 
a possible widening of the road; if the highway authority, 
without wishing to widen a road, wants to preserve its 
usefulness and amenities by controlling a wider strip 
(which is what is usually meant by the restriction of ribbon 
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development), then the entire charge falls on local funds. 
This provision was widely criticised at the time (see, for 
example, The Economist for May 18, 1935) on the ground 
that the poorer local authorities would be quite unable to 
raise the necessary funds. Unfortunately experience has 
fully borne out this view. Progress has been slow even 
with the first type of scheme—standard widths (i.e. of 
freedom from new building, not of the actual road surface) 
have been prescribed for less than 1,200 miles of highways. 
Lack of interest and complications of procedure may be 
partly responsible, but the main deterrent has undoubtedly 
been the fact that the Exchequer grant only covered part 
of the cost. The wider powers have been practically a dead 
letter except in the Home Counties and a few other 
wealthy areas. Meanwhile, of course, the situation has not 
been standing still; as the Red Queen pointed out, it is 
sometimes necessary to run very hard in order to stay 
where you are. The main result of the Act of 1935 has not 
been to restrict ribbon development but merely to provide 
one more instance of the inefficiency of the present dyarchy 
between central and local governments. There is a long list 
of essential tasks which the central government will not, 
and the local authorities cannot, undertake. 


* * * 


Refugees in Britain.—Some indignation appears to 
have been engendered among those who have misunder- 
stood a sentence in the article with the above title that 
appeared in The Economist last week. The passage in 
question was as follows: — 


Obviously not all refugees are capable of making an 
equal contribution to British prosperity. There may be 
some who are undesirable on other than economic grounds. 
But on the average they are more helpful to the commu- 
nity than the average Englishman, whether the standard 
is monetary capital, industrial skill or intellectual 
attainments. 

Some have read into this a denigration of British national 
qualities. But nothing of the sort was expressed or implied, 
as must be obvious from a reading of the whole article. 
There was no suggestion that the average refugee is a 
better man than the average Englishman of comparable 
background. But figures quoted in the article indicate that 
the average refugee family has more capital than the 
average English family. Most of them are either skilled 
workers or professional people or intelligentsia, and their 
average skill and intellectual attainments may therefore 
be presumed to be higher than that, not of English skilled 
workers and intelligentsia, but of Englishmen in general. 
To deny this is to assert that the unskilled Englishman is 
more useful to the community than the skilled worker of 
any other country, which would be an excess of national 
pride. To the extent, however, that the wording of the 
sentence, when removed from its context, lent itself to 
misunderstanding, The Economist must express its regret. 
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The Liberals and Family Allowances —At the final 
session of the Liberal Summer School, Lord Sam | 
announced that the Liberal Party would place family sllew 
ances in the forefront of its social programme for the next 
election. The preceding discussion suggested that thei 
main object was to raise the birth-rate, so as to prevent : 
rapid decline in our population. Experience in other coun 
tries has shown that, from this point of view, family allow. 
ances are of very limited value unless they are very 
generous indeed. On social grounds, however, the case for 
them is overwhelming. Every social survey has shown that 
poverty, over-crowding and under-nourishment 


strongly correlated with the size of the family; Leis 
families actually have to live in smaller houses than those 


with the same income and fewer children; £1)-£20 millions 
spent on family allowances would do much to overcome 
these evils and improve the quality of the next generation 
even though a far larger sum would be needed to make 
much difference to its quantity. We already give the unem- 
ployed man a larger income if he has a family, with the 
result that he is sometimes worse off if he finds a job. 
This position is clearly unsatisfactory, but we cannot take 
away the family allowance from the unemployed; we must 
complete the system by giving it to those in work also. 


* * * 


Deciding Danzig’s Future.—Until Thursday, when 
Herr Forster, secretary of the Danzig Nazi Party, made 
a speech which embodied Herr Hitler’s instructions (he 
had just come back from a conference at Berchtesgaden), 
the policy of the Danzig Nazis was very like a ship with- 
out a rudder. It swung to and fro, now driving with the 
winds of Goebbelian propaganda, now veering hastily 
against them to avert shipwreck on the rocks of Polish 
reprisals. Its destination, evidently enough, was always 
that of the Third Reich; but in the absence of precise 
instructions from Herr Hitler the steering has sometimes 
been erratic. Herr Forster, who spoke at an indignation 
meeting on Thursday, has set no very precise course. He 
issued the usual irrelevant warnings, and talked much of 
threats which the Polish Press is said to have made. 
The background of this speech is furnished by increasing 
military preparations in the Free City, and by an acti- 
monious exchange of notes between the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Danzig Senate. The immediate issue \s 
whether or not the Polish Customs inspectors in the Free 
City (the main task of Customs inspection is carried out, 
or should be carried out, by Danzigers who are under this 
Polish supervision) are to be allowed to do their work. 
For the moment, the Polish Government has vindicated its 
rights over Customs inspection, and the Danzig Senate, 
unexpectedly meek, has once more accorded recognition 
of those rights. 


* * * 


But everything is temporary. The decisive date cannot 
be far ahead, though the choice is comparatively wide. 
The German autumn mobilisation for manceuvres on the 
Eastern frontier should be complete by August 15th, Herr 
Hitler is due to speak at Tannenberg on the 27th, and a 
few days after that there is the opening of the Nuremberg 
Congress “of Peace” on September 2nd. If the Nazis 
follow last year’s programme, their Press should - 
begin a violent campaign against the Poles (there um 
preliminary skirmish this week), gradually working up © 
a peak coinciding with the Fuehrer’s big speech at ps 
berg. At the same time, incidents might be expect¢ i 
the boundaries of Danzig which would culminate in 4 P ‘ 
clamation by the Senate that Danzig had formally retum 
to the Reich. The Nazi gamble would then be wage 
Poles, faced with extreme international tension, an 2 2 
of over a million Germans manceuvring on their west 

i prospect of several days’ severe ignns 
before the Free City could be taken, would consent c 
negotiate. It remains for the Peace Front Powers . 
persuade Herr Hitler that this programme will not wo” 
and that there cannot be a second Munich. 
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middle of August. Military manceuvres are be- 

on bo in which the air force is playing the leading rdle. 
cows of requisitioned cars and omnibuses are to be 

geen at the rallying points, and private transport is also 
being severely hampered by lack of petrol; even where 
they have supplies, filling stations may only sell one to two 
gallons per day to each motorist. The mobilisation is 
oficially only for “ routine manceuvres,” but its scale is far 
in excess of what can be regarded as normal, and alto- 
gether it bears an uncomfortably close resemblance to the 
movements carried out at the time of the Sudeten crisis 
last year. Coupled with the remilitarisation of Danzig, it 
suggests the conclusion that Germany is trying to force 
Poland to give way over Danzig and the Corridor by 
military pressure. German official quarters profess to have 
become much more optimistic in the last few weeks, and 
one frequently meets the view that these questions will at 
the worst only lead to a short struggle with Poland, and 
not to a general war. In the light of the repeated declara- 
tions of British Ministers, this position is remarkable, but 
diplomatic circles are discussing the possibility that Mr 
Chamberlain will—despite his experience at Munich— 
offer to co-operate in finding a peaceful solution of the 
Danzig question. Such a thesis is all the more astounding 
because on the German side it is being said, albeit not 
officially, that a “ solution ” must include the restoration of 
the pre-war German boundaries; this would mean the in- 
corporation not only of Danzig and the so-called Corridor, 
but also of what is now Polish Upper Silesia, with its 
coal and iron, and of the large district around Poznan. 
The Polish-Danzig customs dispute is not considered to 
have much importance in itself, but some people think that 
it may lead to Danzig’s terminating her customs union with 
Poland and forming one with Germany as a first step to- 
wards political absorption. Meanwhile the colonial question 
has been raised again by Herr von Epp in a recent speech 
on the occasion of the colonial exhibition at Dresden. He 
msisted that Germany could not wait for the satisfaction of 
this claim until all other questions had been settled, and 
seemed to contemplate the use of military force to recover 
her former possessions; for he stated that the Reichs- 
kolonialbund was not seeking economic objectives, but 
rather aimed at providing the Fuehrer with a powerful 
striking force. This statement is all the more remarkable 
as Herr Hitler declared after the Munich conference that 
= colonial question would be solved without resort to 


* k * 


Germany’s Coal Difficulties.—The appointment of 

a Special issioner for the coal industry by General 
Foering last week is another stage in the growing crisis 
a faces Germany’s coal industry. A plentiful supply of 
lies at the very centre of all Germany’s industrial 

» specially those that are designed to make her self- 
Goerine wat, “Ssential war materials. The Hermann 
er works, planned for a capacity of 4 million tons of 
on ll increase coal ion (since they are based 
beng, ccsnsr ores) by a very considerable amount. The 
Plants manufacturing synthetic petrol, rubber and fats 
ane either directly or indirectly, very large quanti- 
abate A number of new power plants are either 
ing thele + building. Transport and shipping are increas- 
reduced requirements. The only use of coal that can be 
household ott damage to the whole plan is that of 
ma Coal, and the proportion of Ruhr coal (itself 
fallen ~_ of the total) going to household uses has already 
eneee 173 per cent. estimates of the necessary 
Of 10 a yc oa! output vary from 20 to 50 million tons, 
brown 0 25 cent. of the present output (excluding 
coal it ba | Spite of this enormous demand for 
was less tha ove ible to increase the output. It 
and ging”, million tons higher in 1938 than in 1937 
due to the wl the increase in the first half of 1939 was 
important Rov esion Of Austria in the statistics. The all- 

t Ruhr field produced only 346,000 tons more. 
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rman Views on the Situation.—Our Berlin 


dent writes: —The German mobilisation is being 
— with great intensity, and will reach its peak 


This state of affairs is due to the falling-off in the out- 
put per manshift, which reached its maximum of 1,711 
kilograms in 1936 and had fallen to 1,554 kilograms in 
the first quarter of 1939. In an attempt to correct this, the 
hours of work were lengthened to 83 hours on April 1, 
which has resulted in some increase in output, though not 
to the 1936 level. But another difficulty has now arisen. 
Men have been drawn away from the mines by work on 
the western fortifications and by the demands and attrac- 
tions of the armed forces. The number employed in the 
Ruhr fell from 314,298 in May last year to 309,945 in 
November. The increase of hours threatened to intensify 
this exodus, so that a decree had to be issued on June 11th 
forbidding miners to leave their jobs without permission. 
This in turn led to serious unrest, threatening a further 
fall in output, and the Commissioner has now been 
appointed to improve the social conditions of miners, to 
increase the labour supply and to speed up rationalisation. 
It is doubtful, however, whether an increased labour 
supply, if it could be found, would be very effective. The 
truth is that the Ruhr coalfield has reached the limit of its 
present capacity. Virtually all the coal is already produced 
mechanically and some of the biggest companies have 
recently reported a decrease in output even after the num- 
ber of workers had been increased. The only apparent pos- 
sibility of increasing output is to sink new shafts. But this 
in the Ruhr takes time, measured in years, and the com- 
panies are not eager to embark on heavy new expenditure 
when the supply of capital is erratic and their profits are 
falling. 


* * * 


Political Tightrope in Spain.—The long-awaited 
reconstruction of General Franco’s Government is at last 
in progress. The new constitution, promulgated on 
August 4th, carries Spain a long way towards totalitarian 
Fascism, for it provides that the Falange, the Spanish 
equivalent of a Fascist party, shall subordinate to itself 
every other party in Spain and, what is more important, 
the whole personnel of the fighting forces. In line with his 
German and Italian models, General Franco has estab- 
lished a political council from leading members of the 
Falange, and this political council bears the same relation- 
ship to the Spanish National Council as, in Italy, the 
Fascist Grand Council bears to the Chamber of Deputies 
or, as it is now called, the Chamber of Fascios and Cor- 
porations. The whole arrangement bears a close resem- 
blance to the early days of Fascism, when the authority 
of Mussolini was qualified by the Quadrumvirs (Balbo, de 
Vecchi, Bianchi and de Bono), whose collaboration had 
made possible the March on Rome. Gradually the autho- 
rity of Mussolini prevailed, just as in Spain the authority 
of General Franco (unless he is overthrown) may be 
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expected to prevail over that of Sefor Sufier, who is 
appointed president of the Political Junta, and over that 
of representatives of sectional opinion such as General 
Munoz Grande, who is appointed to the most influential 
post of secretary-general of the Falange. 


* ¥ * 


General Franco becomes head of the State, with full 
dictatorial powers. He has reorganised the Government 
into twelve Ministries, those of foreign affairs, interior, 
war, marine, air, justice, finance, industry and commerce, 
agriculture, national education, public works and labour. 
And. of course, he has a controlling finger on the organisa- 
tion of the Falange. At present, this follows closely the 
Italian model (although the Pope and his advisers, when 
considering whether it can be reconciled with Catholic 
principles, will doubtless not forget that a Concordat will 
soon be necessary); appointment and election is in every 
case from above, and the hierarchy tapers upwards through 
the ranks of local parties, regional federations, provincial 
authorities, until finally it reaches the Political Junta. 
Alongside the party organisation there is the customary 
paraphernalia of mock syndicalism. This neat blue-print 
for Spanish Fascism promises to meet with far more 
serious difficulties than its foreign predecessors. The latter 
erected their organisations in times of comparative peace, 
after years of preparation and ruthless treatment of allies 
as well as of enemies. General Franco is in no comparable 
position to impose his will on men who have just helped 
him to win a war. Behind the facade of unity there are 
bitter quarrels and divisions, not least on foreign policy. 
His must be the way of conciliation and compromise. 


* * * 


Strains on Balkan Friendship.—The extent to 
which the Serb and Croat negotiators in Jugoslavia find 
it expedient to sink their differences is no bad measure 
of their outlook on the international situation. The 
agreement signed on April 27th last (and later denounced) 
was the direct result of the German march on Prague. It 
provided a settlement whereby Jugoslavia would continue 
to be governed from Belgrade (by the Serbs), but leaving 
the Croats a substantial measure of autonomy. As time 
passed and no more terrible event happened than the 
German-Italian military alliance—though this, because 
it promised to define Axis spheres of influence in the 
Balkans, was bad enough—Belgrade and Zagreb resumed 
their customary haggling tactics. Now, with the dangerous 
month of August drawing onwards, there is news that 
agreement is once more in sight. It will be very welcome. 
For Balkan relations are already showing the severe 
strain to which their new-found amity is being subjected. 
With the tentative formation of a second, shadow, 
Balkan Entente (having a good deal more substance 
than the first, nominally still in force) between Roumania, 
Turkey, and Greece, designed to protect “external” as 
well as inter-Balkan frontiers, the tentative links with 
Bulgaria are showing signs of parting. The Turkish- 
Bulgarian frontier is once more, after a lapse of several 
years, the scene of anxious watching by troops on either 
side ; it may not be long before the Greek Government 
finds it necessary to reinforce its frontier defences. And 
alongside this unhappy reversion to the old distrust of 
Bulgaria, there is a parallel movement between Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia, for long enemies but now thrown together 
in their mutual state of unguaranteed neutrality. Both in 
Belgrade and Sofia there is a growing understanding that 
their position is, and is likely to remain, one of isolation ; 
both Governments are doing what they can to alleviate 
the rigours of their solitude; in view of Germany’s trade 
hold and the facts of geography, it may be doubtful how 
long they could continue to resist strong pressure on them 
to join the Axis. 

* * * 


It would seem that pressure is not now being exerted. 
M. Koisseivanoff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, returned 
from Berlin without having had to’ make more than the 
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friendly pronouncements usual on such occas; 

doubtless uttered, in his case, with eee nee 
sincerity. Meanwhile, a Bulgarian parliamentary io 
tion is on a visit to the U.S.S.R., and the President of 
Bulgarian Sobranie, M. Moshanov, was recent] ~ 
London, and was received by the King and by L ‘4 
Halifax. Prince Paul of Jugoslavia has just concluded 
stay at Buckingham Palace. None of these movemen : 
can conceal the anxiety with which the two Goveramenn 
gaze upon the world. The same sort of anxiety, the then 
result of a fear that the Axis Powers are planning agores 
sion towards the south-east, is observable in Hunga ; 
It is one thing for the Hungarian Foreign Minister em 
Csaky, to warn his fellow-countrymen against thinkin 
that Germany harbours designs against them ; it is as 
another thing for them to believe it. The facts are with 
them. Rumours are persistent that the German Govern- 
ment plans to annex at least the northern part of the 
Slovak “ republic,” from which German troop move- 
ments are reported ; if this were to happen, Hungary 
would be more than ever at the mercy of the Third 
Reich. The tension between Roumania and Hungary 
which came to a head a short time ago with an exchange 
of shots on the River Tisza, is a direct indication of the 
role which Germany may demand of Hungary in order 
to coerce Roumania’s goodwill. Wherever one looks in the 
Balkans it is possible to see the effect of Axis pressure, 
in a closer friendship here, in a more precise hostility 
there : the spirit of Balkan friendship threatens to be one 
of the first casualties in this undeclared war. 


* * * 


The Spirit of the Czechs.—“ The victory of demo- 
cracy and freedom in Europe means the liberty of my 
beloved country, Czecho-Slovakia.” These words are the 
concluding sentence of Dr Benes’s first public utterance 
in England, made last week at the Liberal Summer School, 
an address which in its wisdom and unembittered 
judgment did the utmost credit to a man who has suffered 
an experience of perhaps unexampled bitterness. And yet 
Dr Benes may take the consolation that his policy has been 
proved right, that what he said last year has been borne 
out by the twelve months which have followed. We know 
now beyond any doubt that last September it was “ not 
only the fate of the Czecho-Slovak State which is at 
stake,” as the Czecho-Slovak Government said in its reply 
of September 20th, “ but also the fate of other countries” 
—and we are left with nothing more to do than to try to 
make good the losses we then suffered. But the Czechs are 
left with the burden of living under German military rule. 
The last few weeks have brought a fresh instalment of 
oppression. Having commanded the Jews of Bohemia (0 
sell their property (at ruinous prices, of course) not to the 
Czechs but to the Germans, they are now in the process 
of taking over by similar means those Czech businesses 
which are of particular commercial value to them. Arrests 
are a common part of everyday life. Many thousands of 
workers, most of them unwillingly, have been transported 
to Germany. Markets are under close control; even the 
harvest cannot be threshed until the Reichsprotector has 
given his permission. The promise of cultural autonomy 1S 
being violated every day and the Czech language subor- 
dinated to German. Even now the Czechs do not despair. 
And in everything they do the Germans are meeting that 
profound hostility which comes from a certain knowledge 
of having suffered injustice, and which, in the long run, 
will give the Germans a barren victory indeed. 


* * * 


Turkey’s Trade Dilemma—A Correction.—It a 
stated on page 263 of last week's issue of The Econom’ 
that “the £10 millions trade credit (to Turkey) has be 
earmarked for paying Brasserts for their big contract; | a 
Karabiik steelworks and for wiping out some old ~~ : 
British concessions (railways, telephone systems) ‘ “oA 
over by the Turkish Government.” We are informed : 
the credit has not been earmarked for these purpo* 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Expanding the French Air Force 


(From a French 


[The following article, which is written by an expert 
observer of French aircraft production, continues the story 
of modern French air force expansion begun in an article 
in The Economist for December 10, 1938.] 


T was recently remarked that the money spent by the 
| French Government for aeroplane production in 1939 
would equal all that had been spent on it during the last 
nineteen years. A good deal of progress has now been made 
since the crucial days of 1938, when the Czecho-Slovak crisis 
caught France with an aircraft production of scarcely more 
than 50 per month. Much remains to be done; how much 
can be realised only when it is appreciated to how small an 
extent French aircraft producers are using methods of mass 
production. That is the main difficulty; until industrial re- 
organisation is complete and production has been rationalised 
it will be impossible to make the best use of the abundant 
credits which are now available. 

Reorganisation is already well advanced: the next few 
months should show the beginning of mass production of 
aeroplanes. The whole aircraft industry is in the process of 
being fitted into the general structure of the metallurgical in- 
dustry, so that small and average-sized firms will now be able 
to play their part. Another symptom of the Government’s de- 
termination to press On with their programme is the decision 
that aircraft factories shall continue working all through the 
summer, the workers receiving in lieu of ordinary summer 
holidays extra days which they will be allowed to take after 
September. 

As well as out-moded methods of production, there are 
other reasons for the slow advance in first-line strength. Raw 
materials have not always been available, and there have 
been times when producers have competed against each other 
for those which were to hand. The manufacture of certain 
essential parts, such as airscrews and undercarriages, has at 
times been so poorly co-ordinated as to have delayed the 
output of finished aircraft. Efforts have been made to elimi- 
nate this deficiency; several factories (Chaudiére, Hispano, 
Gnome, Ratier) have increased their production by the 
use of sub-contractors. 

, The main deficiency in production remains, however, that 
es ce The number of engines being turned out is in- 
; Cient to satisfy the demand, and it is obviously useless 
0 push the manufacture of air-frames until the deficiency 
cde’ made good. The industry is finding special diffi- 
reg fulfilling orders for engines of more than 1,000 h.p. 
viaie a are not yet solved; it would seem that pro- 
bei measures will be taken while long-term solutions are 
bean — out. It may be noted that several orders have 
Sapa ced abroad, in particular for the production of Rolls- 
Mess — Construction licences have been obtained from 
oa _ and Whitney by the Talbot factories, for Bristol 
engines by oe concern, and for Rolls-Royce 
It Comes to discussing actual production, there are 
a tendencies to be noted. The first is the general 
" tion in the production of all types, and the second 
ei ign of new types which may be turned out by mass 
OF The first tendency stands out clearly from the 
months con ese there are few available, a decree of some 
Press ee having placed a ban on the publication in the 
made on Ma t statistics. The latest official estimate was 
craft produit, When the Air Ministry declared that air- 
established on had attained and even passed the figures 
with the during the two previous months. Compare this 
to delivee Om Of 1938. Then, the aircraft industry was able 
aftermath of average of only 53 planes a month; with the 
in December Munich production began slowly to rise, until 
January the It was at an average of 73 planes a month. In 
These one had risen to 94. 
res refer only to the production of the new types 


Correspondent) 


with a speed of at least 310 miles per hour for fighters and of 
265 miles per hour for bombers. In April and May the figures 
stood at 113 and 160 respectively, the numbers being in each 
case rather less than the official forecasts, which were 120 
and 170. The rise continued in June with a total construc- 
tion of 175, of which 110 planes were chasers. This figure 
Should be maintained in July: but August and September, 
with the introduction of mass production methods, should 
attain the level of 200 planes a month for which official 
forecasts have allowed. After September production is ex- 
pected to be at the rate of 300 a month, and there is no 
reason why that figure should not be attained. 


Mass Production Types 


The general plan upon which the industry is working is 
for the construction of 4,800 aeroplanes and 12,000 engines 
during the period from March, 1938, to March, 1940. This 
would permit of a first-line strength of 2,617 planes. Pay- 
ment for the 1939 programme will need 18.5 milliard 
francs. Of this sum 11 milliards will come out of the 
Budget, the remaining 7} milliards being provided by 
supplementaries. 

After the promulgation of the decrees loosening the appli- 
cation of the 40-hour week and permitting a week of forty- 
five hours, with overtime at 5 per cent. up to 60 hours, 
labour problems have receded into the background. While 
there are no official statistics, the number of workers and 
engineers in the aircraft industry may be taken to be fairly 
closely as follows :— 


In nationalised factories : about 40,000 workers. 
In private factories : about 12,000 workers. 


of which : 
ES eo ci hanmpecnponedanse 800 
BOQ UE 02... 0rcccccsccrscccccnscccsscesceeees 3,200 
S.A ci cscewnedoesntaonedtees 
i aunt centusaddontivess 1,400 
III isa. s aeeesntineteunepbedinnmnes 2,700 
eae snaaidimmuiee 2,400 
a a a a eatitee ace snediunanibn’ 


In about 30 small sub-contracting factories : 30-35,000 workers. 
Total of all factories : about 80,000 workers. 


The average working week is now around fifty hours, 
but several factories are working up to sixty hours a week. 
Several new factories are being built. Ser 

A notable example of a mass-produced chaser which is 
about to go into production is the Dewoitine 520, which 
needs only about 6,000 man-hours of work. Compared with 
this, the work which went into earlier types seems prodi- 
gious. The Morane 406, for instance, a two-seater, single- 
engined chaser which has met with particular difficulties in 
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production, required some 30,000 man-hours and was 
assembled from 6,000 parts. Methods have now been im- 
proved, and the Morane now requires only 14,000 man- 
hours; nevertheless, up to May 15th only 150 of these planes 
had been delivered. Another machine which has met with 
production difficulties is the twin-engined Amiot bomber 
announced for regular construction some months ago. It 
appears that this plane will be in mass-production by Sep- 
tember. Like the Dewoitine, the Amiot has shown very satis- 
factory results; it was developed from the machine in which, 
last year, Commander Rossi set up two world records. A 
third type, the Breguet 691, which is a light, twin-engined 
monoplane bomber and chaser, originally ordered in June, 
1938, will be in production at the rate of one plane a day 
after September. So far, only about twenty of these machines 
have appeared. As far as engines are concerned, the 
Société National de Construction des Moteurs, at Argen- 
teuil, has developed a new water-cooled engine of 1,600 
horse-power. 

With this determined attack on the dual problems of 
mass production and engine production, the French Army 
of the Air is nearing the end of a long period of adapta- 
tion. The period of high-speed development is at last 
at hand. 


August 8th. 


German Shipping 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


GERMAN shipping has been able to increase its traffic and 
better its finances since world conditions became more 
favourable a few years ago, and since the shipping concerns 
bring in a large part of Germany’s foreign exchange, the up- 
ward trend has been of direct help to the Reich’s foreign ex- 
change holdings. Many of the smaller concerns have been 
able to declare dividends again, and in some cases have even 
increased their payments. The position of the large shipping 
concerns which had been particularly affected by the crisis 
is less satisfactory. Neither the Hamburg-America Line nor 
the North German Lloyd have been able to resume dividends, 
since they have been compelled to retain large sums for their 
financial consolidation, and also forced to begin important 
construction programmes in order to be able to compete 
with other firms. 

The upward trend of German shipping suffered a check in 
1938, which affected the various individual shipping firms 
differently. While South American traffic increased with the 
more or less successful German South American barter deal, 
the African traffic suffered considerably from the deteriora- 
tion in the international situation. The Levant lines were 
fairly successful. The Hamburg-South American Steamship 
Company, with a capital of Rm. 10 millions, was able to 
increase its dividend from 6 to 8 per cent., and the Ham- 
burg-Levant Line from 5 to 6 per cent., while the Bremer 
Hansa and Neptun Line paid 6 per cent., as in the previous 
year. Decreased traffic was accompanied by increased prime 
costs, particularly personnel and material costs; but it should 
be noted that large write-offs were made parallel with the 
building programmes. 

The sums written off are considerable. They rose from 
Rm. 22.7 millions in 1937 to Rm. 23.5 millions in the case of 
the Hamburg America Line, from Rm. 17.8 millions to Rm. 
21.4 millions for the North German Lloyd, and from Rm. 8.9 
millions to Rm. 9.8 millions for the Hamburg South America 
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Line. Liquid assets and securities, however, 
in amount. The extent of self-financing is s 
that the debts of the Hamburg America Line remained 
changed, while those of the other two shipping concerns fell 
greatly. But the present financial strength is largely due t 
the delay in the completion of the new construction This : 
turn, is occasioned by the fact that German shipyards = 
first complete contracts for the navy and for ex 

The statistics of the German Lloyd show that the output 
of German shipyards rose from 182,652 tons gross in 1937 
to 226,164 in 1938; the navy and export orders provided 
the bulk of the demand. The German merchant fleet has in- 
creased by only 189,199 gross tons as compared with the 
increase Of 276,274 in 1937. Fewer ships were Purchased 
abroad and more were exported. Contracts for 520,676, as 
against 423,818 gross tons, were distributed. The German 
merchant marine now consists of 4.35 million gross tons, as 
against 4.16 millions in the preceding year, and about (6 
million gross tons in 1919. 

Taking the armament contracts into account, the German 
shipyards will be fully employed for several years. Present 
contracts are for 258 units as against 284 in the preceding 
year or for 851,004 gross tons against 929,854. The demand 
from abroad has declined; only 48 units, against §2, or 
330,328 gross tons, against 506,036, are now on order on 
foreign account. In 1938, 55 against 41 units, of a total 
gross tonnage of 263,441 against 217,257 in 1937, were de- 
livered abroad. Total output from German yards increased 
from 399,909 to 490,065 gross tons, or 197 units against 
169 in the same iod. 

The deterioration in the position of German shipping 
concerns has produced some strong criticism of the subsidy 
policy of foreign countries, particularly of England, and also 
of the demand of the shipping conferences for improved 
loading standards in German ships. At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of the North German Lloyd, mention was made 
of the discrimination against the German flag in the coverage 
of insurance risks. At the same time a warning was issued 
that if the foreign members of the conferences are unable 
to put an end to this discrimination, the German shipping 
firms will have to revise their relationship with the confer- 
ences. The Hamburg America Line and the North German 
Lloyd have already terminated the North Atlantic Confer- 
ence agreement over cabin-class prices, owing to the fact that 
the cabin class on German ships is little patronised. 

Germany is doing all in her power to expand her navy. 
The termination of the Anglo-German naval agreement, 
signed in 1935 and regarded as the main hindrance to a 
naval armament race, has released the Third Reich from 
maintaining the 35: 100 ratio. The German declaration of 
the desire to continue the qualitative clauses of the pact was 
mainly due to the fact that German re-armament possibilities 
are restricted by the scarcity of raw materials. According 
to statistics of the Institute of Business Research, the follow- 
ing tonnage of warships has been built by the leading naval 
powers in 1937 and 1938:— 


have diminished 
hown in the fact 


yards must 
port. 


1937 1938 

Tons Tons 
AS oiiiiiiiietiiireentaiibiidedids 45,000 116,000 
Great Britain ..........:.0.sceeeeeees 67,000 79,000 
CSORIIEE occincsccuscenednavsccesencenes 14,000 73,000 
OO a at 32,000 33,000 
DO  «caiorecennesbucnnawananinbacens 50,000 16,000 
POOR ii ciaisitisisteisicananebinbeness 35,000 8,000 


Figures of naval expenditure are not published in Ger- 
many. Great Britain spent Rm. 1,878 millions on her navy 
in 1938, and is planning to spend Rm. 2,277 millions this 
year. Since Germany has so much leeway to make up her 
naval expenditures can hardly be less than this. 


August 7th. 


Cars and Residential 
Building in the U.S.A. 


THE point in the business cycle at which this -— 
now finds itself is a matter of some uncertainty. The ite 
of manufactures speak with two voices. If the arse 
index is taken as the guide, it implies that last {iN 
upturn might have beer of the “ h-in-the-P2n sa -watet 
—what is called in Wall Street semantics @ 7 sis 
rally”; while the unadjusted index suggests tha 
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hs from December 1938 to June 1939 have been a 

-— f consolidation, preparatory to an extension of the 

d movement. On the whole, both financial and indus- 

or opinion inclines to the latter view and looks forward 

the autumn in a state of mind which may be described 

: stronger than hope, and not so strong as confidence. The 
adjusted indices are as follows : — 


Business INDICES 
Adjusted for seasonal, 1923-25 = 100 


J une, May, J une, 

1938 1939 1939* 

rial production, total ........+.++ 77 92 97 
Laer eoiochanet, CGAL cnrcccrceveceee 74 91 96 
Durable  ...ccccsesccccccccceesecese 50 71 81 
Non-durable  ..sseccresceseceevers 95 108 109 
Minas ...ccccccccsccsevecsesccceses 92 98 105 
Construction contracts, total......... 54 63 63 
Residential ....cccrsocsesrovcsesesenss 42 55 58 
FIR cocccvecresencceccssvsvcescess 64 68 66 
Factory employMent .......ss0eses00s 82-4 90-4 jes 
Durable goods ..+..sssscseseseereneees 71-9 82-2 soe 
Non-durable goods .++..sseseseeveees 92:4 98-2 ae 
Factory payrolls ........seceeeserseeeees 70-8 84:4 i 
Durable goods .......ssessseseseeesses 61-7 79-5 pels 
Non-durable goods .++.....ssssee0e0s 80-9 89-9 oe 
Freight car loadings, total............ 58 62 67 
BOTABOGUN  ccthtiiencesnstecnenceres 62 70 71 
Department store sales .........0+++++ 82 85 86 
Department store stocks ...........- 68 66 66 

* Preliminary. 


The Building Index 


The part played by residential building in the current 
cycle is interesting, partly because so much emphasis was 
placed on it in the discussion of some years ago. Residen- 
tial building is a laggard in the recovery. The annual 
average for 1932 was 13; for 1933, 11; for 1934, 12. Upturn 
began in 1935, continued into 1937, dropped rapidly, but 
picked up early in 1938, and has been more sustained since. 

The upward movement from 12 early 1935 to 45 early 
1937 and the subsequent downturn to 26 were quite marked, 
but this fall at its lowest left the index at more than double 
the years 1932-3-4. The improvement of 1938 promptly 
carried the index above the best figures of 1937, and this 
index has now for nearly a year held at level almost a third 
higher than the best months of 1937. There are four general 
comments readily made on the residential building activity. 

1. To some extent it reflects the accumulation of need 
built up during the long period when new residence build- 
Ae hardly equalled the destruction by fire of existing 

mes. 


2. The extremely favourable financing terms of the 
F.H.A. of 1938 (90 per cent. mortgages at 5 per cent., now 
reduced to 44 per cent.) have made it rather easier to 
finance a new house than an old house. 

3. This in turn has discouraged recovery in price or 
marketability of existing houses; and the total national in- 
vestment in houses is, in value, comparable to that, say, in 
listed Corporate securities. While corporate securities have 
materially lifted their values since the depth of the depres- 
Sion, the urban real estate market has had little recovery. 

4. The new building is clearly illustrative of the demo- 
graphic population shift created by the popularisation of 
the motor car. That is, the new homes are being con- 
structed on the edge of centres of population, in areas in 
which the occupants are dependent on the family car for 
transportation either for work or shopping. 


Expanding Suburbs 


This fourth phenomenon in a measure is related to the 
third. The effect of the motor car on the distribution of 
Population was foreseen years ago, and the first evidences 
"oe more than a decade old. But the real movement has 
ome visible only in the last two or three years, and is 
bald ety, Conspicuous in the present type of residential 
ding. When, for example, ten years ago, the residence of 
‘ svburban Season ticket holder was described as so many 
Bs - utes "from the railway station the term implied so 
or es walk. Now it connotes so many minutes by 
abled he increased distance which the householder is en- 
sents evel fn this time by using his private car repre- 
which webee ane in the radius from the station within 
The residential construction may take place. 
actual number of families in the United States, and 
diff number of family cars, is not mathematically very 
impact * from the figures of the late 20’s. The economic 
by the (2th car on the family was more or less delayed 
Ong depression, but it is taking a remarkable part 
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in shaping current developments. The Present residential 

building is therefore something quite different from meeting 

an alleged accumulated Shortage; and though certainly 

facilitated by the terms of financing it is probably not 

caused by them. Its basis is a dispersion of population 

caused by the habituation of the family to the motor car. 
August Sth. 


Egypt and the Balance of 


Power 


[FROM OUR EGYPTIAN CORRESPONDENT ] 


ALTHOUGH the seeds of the present world unsettlement were 
already discernible three years ago and actually hastened the 
signing of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, Egypt at the time 
heralded the event as the beginning of an era of fulfilment 
and complacency. A young King had just ascended the 
throne, the Wafd to all appearances was at long last firmly 
entrenched in office and the way seemed to be paved for 
economic and social development. From the very first steps, 
however, in its independent life the country has been beset 
with internal and external difficulties. 

Of the four principal factors in home politics, the palace, 
the opposition, the Wafd and the British, the treaty elimi- 
nated only the latter. A combination of the first two drove 
the Wafd out of office and the elections that followed the 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies resulted in an over- 
whelming defeat for Nahas Pasha, already weakened by 
a serious split in his party. Clearly, administrative pressure 
could not solely account for the change, which was due also 
to a swing from the Wafd of a section of the educated 
classes. Since then and apart from occasional reshufflings the 
ministry of Muhammad Mahmud Pasha, comprising the 
liberals and dissident Wafdists (Saadists), has been able to 
govern the country without encountering much effective 
opposition outside the Senate. And the latter would have 
been insufficient to jeopardise the stability of the cabinet if 
the failing health of the Prime Minister had not prevented 
him from giving the full measure of his talents and thus 
recently laid open the question of his successor. 


New Problems for Old 


In the course of the past three years Egypt has reaped 
one after the other the fruits of her independence. The 
capitulations regime has gone, a fully-fledged fiscal reform 
has been initiated and the Egyptianisation of more than one 
key institution has been tackled successfully. But together 
with the removal of old grievances new problems have arisen. 
Where the previous moderate taxes sufficed to keep the State 
machine going, the present increasing receipts are proving 
inadequate to cover the cost of expanding defence needs and 
of land reclamation as well as of sanitation urgently de- 
manded by the rapid growth of an already extremely dense 
population. The country has been treated to a prolonged 
flight of capital and on the top now comes the subsidising 
of American cotton exports, which strikes at the root of 


Egypt’s prosperity. 
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While party politics still retain much of their appeal, 
national issues are steadily gaining importance. With a poten- 
tial enemy at the gates constitutional slogans no longer 
arouse past enthusiasm, especially among the younger 
element; rather is the demand for efficiency. Drive may be 
lacking in many departments, public initiative may often 
be marked by amateurishness, yet national defence is chang- 
ing the face of many things and as a compensation for 
the material loss involved there is good hope that a greater 
spirit of self-sacrifice and a stricter sense of discipline will 
develop. : 

For the first time after many decades Egypt is being called 
upon to play an active part without her borders. In normal 
times she naturally would have concentrated on the long- 
cherished leadership of the Arabic and Moslem worlds. As a 
matter of fact the Egyptian and Iranian dynasties have re- 
cently been united by marriage and Egypt has ever been 
willing to supply the more backward sister states with tech- 
nicians and sometimes capital. During the Palestine Con- 
ference the Egyptian delegates displayed much statesman- 
ship. But the Mediterranean situation being what it is, geo- 
graphy must make first claim and thus the first official tour 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs did not carry him from 
Ankara to the capitals of the signatories of the Saabad Pact 
but to Bucarest, Sofia, Belgrade and Athens. 


Trade with the Balkans 


Egypt can play her part in alleviating German economic 
pressure on the Balkans. The latter, Greece excepted, have 
an active trade balance with Egypt and they can divert to 
this country a portion of their foreign purchases which, in 
turn, would allow a further increase of sales to Egypt with- 
out aggravating the present position. Although an agri- 
cultural country, Egypt imports large quantities of tobacco, 
timber and livestock, typical Balkan produce. On the other 
hand Alexandria possesses an excellent organisation for 
the marketing of high grade raw cotton. The young Balkan 
textile industry would be only too glad to avail itself of 
the facility if permitted to. In the course of the past four 
seasons, Roumania increased her takings of Egyptian cot- 
ton from a negligible quantity to 43,748 bales, while her 
oil exports to Egypt amounted last year to £E.807,446. 
Egyptian rice could also be placed in large quantities in 
these countries. Following the dumping policy adopted by 
the United States in relation to cotton Egypt is now much 
more favourably inclined to consider barter propositions. 

Egypt is more or less self-sufficient in foodstuffs and 
could be made more so if, as in 1914-18, the acreage 
sown to cotton were curtailed. Such a course would become 
imperative in a war that closed a number of Continental out- 
lets and held up commercial navigation in the Mediterranean. 
In the industrial field, apart from textiles, the country is 
dependent to a very great extent on imports, but the rapidly 
expanding output of the oil wells bids fair to cover in a 
not distant future all peace-time requirements. A survey of 
Egypt's economic contribution to a possible struggle would 
not be complete without mention of her hardy labourers, 
about a million of whom rendered great services during the 
last war. On the other hand, one of the greater weaknesses 
resides in the fact that the country’s whole life is so closely 
bound up with an intricate and vulnerable system of dams, 
canals, railways and bridges over the Nile. 


Better Feeling 


It is a truism that the presence of British forces in Egypt 
has never been so welcome as at present. No less appreciated 
is the link of the currency with sterling, the value of which 
was illustrated last September when even at the height of 
the emergency the heavy seasonal movement of London funds 
into Egypt for the financing of the cotton crop proceeded 
without a hitch. And the increase in the demand for English 
educational facilities testifies to the improved feeling since 
the treaty. The Wafd is no exception for, as in the past, its 
outwardly critical attitude of the British when in opposi- 
tion, for which there is far less ground nowadays, would 
not be maintained if it were again returned to office. 
Foreign perils have convinced the people that the peace front 
now building offers the best protection against aggression 
and the adhesion of Turkey has not only dispelled remaining 
doubts but taken the wind out of the sails of the Axis 
propaganda. 


August 3rd. 


August 12, 1939 
Preventing the Price Rise 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


FOREIGN trade figures were lower in July than in June—a 
consequence of the holidays. The advance Over the 
corresponding month of 1938 remains nevertheless con. 
siderable as the following table shows :— 
July, Jun ; 7 
1938 1935 fy 


Im (In million francs 

OODStUFES .....sececeeeceeeereseeeeneees 980 1,126 | Vas 
Raw materials ............sceesseseseeees 2,023 2,278 2.1390 
Manufactured goods ...............005 511 668 760 

BORED cecdstiivcovesindetsvenyevee 3,514 4,072 3,927 
rts— 

OOUSTUPTS 2. seeeseceeeseeeeereeeeneees 302 471 374 
Raw materials — ...ccccccocccccccccccecs 699 911 93) 
Manufactured goods ..............+04. 1,284 1,825 1,579 

REDD ccdsentesoriinlinnisbastaens 2,285 3,207 2,884 
Import Balance .........ccseseseseceeeeees 1,229 865 = 1,043 


Import Balance (Colonies excluded) 909 627 679 


For the first seven months of 1939, imports were 25,931,000 
tons valued at 28,693 million francs (against, respectively, 
28,285,000 tons and 26,779 million francs in 1938) while 
exports were 16,706,000 tons and 20,924 million francs 
(against 15,597,000 tons and 16,249 million). The excess of 
imports over exports decreased from 10,530 to 7,769 millions. 

There is, moreover, a remarkable invasion of foreign— 
notably British—tourists. Official circles also reveal that 
the inflow of gold and subscriptions to treasury bonds are 
now greater than ever. The franc is firmly established on a 
positive balance of payments and the foreign exchange trend 
favours the repatriation of capital. This new situation will 
be officially registered in the next weekly return of the 
Bank of France which will show the second transfer of 
5,000 million francs in gold by the Equalisation Fund. 

The last decree-laws, notably those concerning the Wheat 
Office and the quotas, show that the Government is very 
attentive to subsequent movements in the price level which 
are all important for the future of internal and foreign 
trade. By fixing the price of wheat too high (140 francs per 
quintal in 1936, 180 in 1937, 204 in 1938), this Office provoked 
an expansion of production which reached 100 million 
quintals last year, as against a home demand of about 
75 million, and produced a deficit at the Office of 3,000 million 
francs which will have to be covered by loans. The social 
importance of the Office is such that it cannot cease working 
when wheat is worth 50 francs at Chicago and 200 francs at 
Paris. But the next crop will be better estimated and the 
price more scientifically fixed. Production will be henceforth 
divided into two parts. For the first, corresponding to the 
internal requirement, the owner will be paid at a profitable 
rate; and the second, corresponding to the surplus, will 
be sold as advantageously as possible. The price of the 1939 
crop will shortly be fixed. Rumours announce a lowering 
of the former price. But since another excellent crop 8 
expected the peasants will no doubt be content with a 
smaller unit basis. 

If, however, a rise of prices is forbidden to agricultural 
products, the same rule must be applied to consumption 
goods. Import quotas on about sixty industrial products ee 
of a total of 300) have therefore been abolished, the eo 
items benefiting being consumption goods, notably textits. 
This is the first step which has been made towards a “or 
to liberalism since the creation of quotas in 1931. on 
objective is evidently the progressive substitution of owl 
tive duties for quotas and the reorganisation of the — 
on more flexible lines so that better commercial treaties ¢ 


decision, however, is that it concerns products which Play ® 
very small réle in the cost of living; its danger is that cert 
countries would seize the occasion to introduce thei’ gh" 
at abnormal prices on the French market. This conting™”” 
has been foreseen by the decree and the Government en 
notice that abolished quotas would be in such cas¢ 
established at once. 
The effort to keep down prices is thus firmly fixed in the 
general policy of M. Reynaud, which is tending wee 
return to liberal practices. The Wheat Office is ret’ 
but ordered to work in such a way as practically t0 se 
the market situation which would be produced by nowt, 
demand and supply. Industry continues to be favour 
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orders, customs assistance and financial support from 
the State But now that the franc and the balance of pay- 
; ts have recovered their stability, the market is opened a 
sede wider to foreign competition, which will prevent em- 
ployers from falling asleep on guaranteed profits. 

This invitation of the Government to industry to under- 
take new risks, to improve their plants and to seek new 
markets will probably be accompanied in the near future by 
other measures. In his last broadcast speech, M. Reynaud 
declared that “if fetters still hinder production, they will 
be put away” and “if taxation is now too heavy, it has an 
excuse, which is to give to the Government the time in which 
to realise durable economies in public expenditure.” The 
next step of the Minister of Finance towards a French 
regeneration will certainly include a new attempt to increase 
economic activity through freer production and lower 


taxation. 
August 10th. 


Scandinavian Preparedness 


[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] 


NEUTRALITY is and remains the keynote of Sweden’s foreign 
policy. Everything the Government does abroad, and every- 
thing that foreign Governments do, is first considered by 
public opinion in the light of its possible influence on 
Sweden’s prospect of staying neutral. It is the prevailing 
opinion that war can no longer be avoided. The neutrality 
attitude has become in this country almost a religion—a cir- 
cumstance not always realised abroad. Yet this attitude has 
by no means impaired Swedish willingness and capacity to 
fight, if necessary, against any aggressor approaching 
Sweden’s borders, whether he comes to lay hand on the pre- 
cious stores Of iron ore or merely to bestow on Sweden a 
guarantee for which she never asked. The Government's 
efforts to strengthen the national defences are accepted with- 
Out criticism in spite of the material sacrifices which they 
usually entail. 

The strengthening of the armed forces is the Government’s 
most urgent care. Attention has also been given, however, 
to the organisation of economic preparedness for an emer- 
gency. This enormous charge has been handed over to a 
body specially created for that purpose, the Swedish Riks- 
commission for Economic Defence Preparedness. It is com- 
Posed of a chairman and ten members, who represent the 
army, the navy, the Board of Trade, the Social Board and 
the most important sections of economic activity. The Com- 
mittee has elaborated a “General Plan” for obtaining its 
object; this Plan embraces the organisation of supplies, organi- 
sation of the labour market, of insurance, foreign trade and 
shipping, control of prices and many other economic 
questions arising from the adaptation of the country to emer- 
gency conditions. The plan provides for two stages of 
emergency, firstly for carrying on as a neutral under general 
War conditions, and secondly for carrying on an actual war. 
Particular attention has been given to the war preparedness 
of five important industrial groups, those concerned with the 
ron, engineering, chemical, textile, and leather industries. 

‘Rese enterprises have been registered for the production of 
War material. Special instruction to this end, as well as a 
Plan for Government supervision, has been prepared. 
Questions of supply, as of raw materials, liquid fuel and 
aa are receiving extensive investigation. Since early 
737 negotiations have been conducted with similar organisa-~ 
tions in three other Northern countries with the object of 
he ntving trade between the Scandinavian States in case 

Th supply of goods should be shut off. 

ugh the nation is ready to sacrifice at need some of 
tS economic rights and privileges, this State interference is 
“qually odious to all classes of the population. There is a 
— understanding that emergency measures tending to 
uPPress economic freedom will be abolished as soon as the 
cmergency thas passed. One of Sweden’s prominent 
oe and politicians, Hr Anders Oerne, who is also 
én Ostmaster-~General, has emphatically pointed out the 
He Gers and the consequences of all these restrictive measures. 
attente,, oat together with the elaboration of such measures, 
7" ack should also be given to plans for their removal and 
ences of 191 up of emergency nisations. The experi- 
very heavy 8 proved that the lack of such a plan can entail 
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_ Business Activity. —This first showed improvement dur- 
ing the second half of 1938. It has now ir the tcp 
a pronounced boom and the Swedish general index of busi- 
ness activity, compiled on the average of 1935 taken as 100, 
has risen gradually from 123.3 at the beginning of 1939 to 
127.6 in April. This compares with the peak record of 124.2 
in August, 1937, The boom is doubtless largely supported by 
the foreign armament industry, which is requiring increased 
supplies of Swedish goods. Construction of barracks in Great 
Britain, for instance, has immediately caused an improved 
demand for Swedish timber. Substantial timber sales have 
also taken place to Germany and to Spain. 

Out of the total Swedish annual timber quota of 656,000 
stds. over 530,000 stds. have already been placed. Pulp ex- 
ports have also much increased, and foreign buyers’ stocks 
are reported as greatly reduced. For ironworks the position 
is particularly satisfactory, partly because of foreign demand 
for high quality steel, and partly because of Sweden’s un- 
precedented building boom. As far as rolling-mill products 
are concerned, Swedish ironworks are now working at full 
capacity. 

Figures for foreign trade and for trade with Great Britain 
are shown in the following table: — 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(In million kronor) 
1938 1939 
January—May 
IDE pinusidaibinencndttinnekinniouens 813-6 937-0 
SINUS ’ dhictncheimidenentbbnatentntedieues 728-1 730°5 
Import surplus ............ 85-5 206-5 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In million kronor) 


1938 1939 

January-April 
Exports to U.K. .....sseseseseeseeees 141-1 128-2 
Imports from U.K. .........s0000s0ee 117-0 121-6 
Export surplus ............ 24-1 6:6 


An outstanding feature of Swedish-British trade is the 
marked decline of Swedish exports to Great Britain and the 
rise of British imports to Sweden. On the export side timber 
has declined in value from Kr. 44.4 millions to Kr. 41.2 
millions. On the import side, textiles have advanced from 
Kr. 21.6 millions to Kr. 25.1 millions. 

Employment has on the whole kept up well. The number 
of unemployed at the end of May totalled 15,000 compared 
with 22,000 in April, and 12,000 in May, 1938. Wholesale 
prices show a rising tendency. The index of wholesale prices 
compiled by Professor Silverstolpe stood in May at 124, 
against 122 in April, and 130 in May, 1938. The money 
market remains easy, though money has somewhat tightened 
lately after several large loan redemptions and conversions. 


Fuly 30th. 


The Canadian Wheat 
Crop and Industry 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


A NUMBER of factors have combined to complicate the 
Cabinet discussions about whether a general election should 
be held this autumn or deferred until the summer of 1940. 
The advocates of an early election argue that conditions are 
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er again likely to be so propitious for a successful appeal 
~ a oa aaoken. They point out that the Conservative 
Party is divided by a serious internal quarrel over the rail- 
way issue, and that as long as Dr Manion stands firm against 
any plan of unification he will get no support from the fin- 
ancial and business magnates of Montreal and Toronto, and 
will thus enter the campaign with a very bare Treasury. 
The good crop which is ripening in the West is expected to 
put the prairie grain-growers in a more cheerful mood and 
help to wean them from the allurements of the Social Credit 
and C.C.F. programmes. Undoubtedly during the past fort- 
night the grain crops of the prairie provinces have suffered 
a certain deterioration as the result of a spell of very high 
temperatures unrelieved by any rainfall of serious dimen- 
sions and Mr Gardiner, the Minister of Agriculture, on re- 
turning from a tour of the West last week, declared that the 
extent of the damage done had not been realised in Eastern 
Canada. The crop seems likely to be poor in a substantial 
area in the southern parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
which have been drought-stricken for a number of years, but 
the suspicion prevails that the authorities who have been 
watching with alarm the steady descent of wheat prices, 
welcome any excuse for reducing estimates of the probable 
aggregate yield of the western wheat crop and that, while 
some damage has been incurred, the crop will still be far 
better than any of its recent predecessors. Harvesting has 
already begun in some of the earlier districts and the yields 
are reported to be very satisfactory. The Liberals are further 
heartened by a serious quarrel which has developed between 
the two Leftist parties—the “ New Democracy” party of 
Mr Herridge and the Confederation of Canadian Farmers. 
On the other hand, some Ministers do not wish to hold 
an election so long as there is a danger of its coinciding 
with the commencement of a European war. Canadian par- 
ticipation in such a war could hardly fail to become an 
election issue, and they fear that trouble would develop for 
themselves in Quebec. They are also pledged not to commit 
Canada to participation in another overseas war without the 
authority of Parliament, and if Parliament were dissolved 
the position might well be a very embarrassing one. So a 
decision is likely to be postponed. 


Improved Business 


According to the Bureau of Statistics the index for the 
physical volume of Canadian business in June was 121.7, as 
compared with 108.4 in June, 1938, and 121.4 in May; the 
index of industrial production was 124, as compared with 
109.3 and 123.3. In July business has been more than holding 
its own and the general economic index of the Bureau, which 
stood at 107.3 for the week ending July Ist, has risen a point 
to 108.3 for the week ending July 22nd. The downward 
trend of prices is a disturbing feature for which the fall in 
grain prices is largely responsible. The latest employment 
bulletin of the Bureau, however, showed that the reporting 
firms increased the number of workers on their payrolls in 
June from 1,100,098 to 1,126,216, an increase of 2.4 per 
cent., which is larger than the average gain for June. 

Undoubtedly, if the threat of a general war could be re- 
moved, there would be a reasonable prospect of a substantial 
improvement in Canada’s prosperity during the second half 
of the year. The prospect of an expansion of business in the 
Prairie Provinces is already having beneficial effects upon 
Eastern industries; cotton mills and farm implement firms 
are expanding their output while large orders are coming 
from the West for groceries, furniture, clothing and house- 
hold equipment. The handling of the heavy crop will ease 
the unemployment situation in the western towns and sub- 
stantially increase railway earnings. 

Another encouraging factor is the revival of Canada’s 
export trade; in June, exports of Canadian domestic 
produce had a value of $93,269,144, compared with 
$66,661,943 in June, 1938, representing a gain of roughly 
$264 millions, in face of a fall in prices. For the 
first six months of 1939 domestic exports were valued at 
$461,987,491, compared with $391,076,834 in the parallel 
period of 1938. In these figures the drop in wheat prices 
was reflected, the 513 million bushels of wheat exported in 
the first half of 1939 being valued at only about a million 
ae ae than the 253 millions exported in the first half 
oO ; 

The industrial life of Canada has the prospect of secur- 
ing a useful reinforcement of capital and skilled labour as 
the result of the decision of a number of individuals and 
firms, which had formerly conducted ir Operations in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Germany, to transfer their 
activities to Canada. Of these migrants the most important 
is the Batt’a boot and shoe firm, which in face of the strenu- 
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ous opposition of Canadian manufacturers has sec 
permission of the Federal Government to eine ig 
250 experts and technicians. These will form the nucleus of 
the staff for a large new modern plant which, along with 
model village, will be built by the Batt’a interests at ad. 
ford in Central Ontario and may eventually employ in addi- 
tion 1,000 Canadian workers. Other refugee industrialists 
are proposing to manufacture gloves, hats, wood Products 
and beet sugar. Naturally there is some apprehension among 
vested interests about the consequences of this influx, but in 
some cases goods not Previously made in Canada will be 
produced and, generally speaking, the Press has strongly 
supported the immigration of refugees with Capital to 
establish industries. 


July 31st. 


Nationalisation in Chile 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


A BILL has been tabled in Congress to change the present 
regulations applying to foreign banks in Chile. At present, 
domestic and foreign banks enjoy the same privileges; and 
for both it is the rule that their capital and reserves must 
amount to not less than one-quarter of their deposits and 
total liabilities. The new Bill preserves this ruling for 
domestic banks, but alters it in respect of foreign ones. In the 
case of the latter, their capital and reserves must amount to 
not less than one-half of their deposits and liabilities. If the 
Bill passes its results will be very far-reaching. It may even 
bring about the winding-up of foreign banks originally 
established in the belief that they would be bound only by the 
usual laws of the country. 

The six foreign banks affected have made considerable 
capital investments in Chile; and, moreover, they have already 
lost large sums through the successive depreciations of the 
peso. If the present capital and reserves of these banks is 
valued at the rate of 6d. per peso—and most of the capital 
was brought into the country at rates higher than this—the 
total value would be £4,575,000. The ruling “free’’ rate is 
160 pesos per £, at which figure the value of the foreign 
banks’ capital and reserves amounts only to £1,143,750, or a 
loss of nearly £34 millions in the short space of seven years. 

On the one hand, the usefulness of the foreign banks to 
Chile cannot be questioned. They grant credit facilities to 
Chilean trade and industry, and contribute considerably to 
the development of a country, which, though endowed by 
nature with riches, lacks capital to develop them. On the 
other hand, the proposed law will antagonise foreign capital 
precisely at the moment when there has been passed a Bill 
to provide for reconstruction and development for which 
Chile is endeavouring to raise large loans abroad. 

The immediate consequences of the new Bill can be readily 
foreseen. In order to adjust themselves to the new regula- 
tions, the foreign banks will be obliged to curtail their credit 
facilities, and it is unlikely that the domestic banks will be 
willing or able to fill the gap. Moreover, it is likely that the 
net effect will be to bring about an increase in interest rates. 
The average rate of interest on advances made by domestic 
banks for the period 1936 to 1938 works out at 8.09 per 
cent.; the equivalent figure for foreign banks is only 6.82 
per cent. From these figures alone it can be seen how un- 
favourably the proposed change may react on the economic 
life of Chile. 

This Bill is but one more sign of a marked tendency 
towards nationalisation. Another is the proposed Government 
monopoly of petrol and oil imports and their distribution. 
This monopoly was first instituted in 1932, but it has since 
been held in abeyance. Now, the object of the present regime 
is to expropriate the oil companies’ interests using as 4 basis 
the 1932 valuation of 60 million pesos (it must be remett 
bered that the peso was worth 6d. then and it is worth = 
14d. now). It is not likely, however, that this step will . 
taken at once. More probably the monopoly will once ee 
be held in abeyance, if only because the Government has e 
experience of shipping, storing and distributing. And, rosa 
important, there is the difficulty of financing the operanie’ 
the only reasonable way would be in dollars or sterling; = 
both of these currencies are scarce in Chile. Anot 


nationalisa’ tion scheme is to reserve all the retail trade of 

country for native Chileans. This is more reasonable. : nme 

capital would not be appreciably antagonised by suc® od 

and it would create no great difficulties of an economic ®""™ 
July 14th. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Savings and Investment in the 


U.S.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sin,—I observe in your latest issue that your New York 
correspondent seems to be arguing that there is a lack of 
capital in America due to insufficient saving. This reminds 
me of a letter to The Times by Mr Malcolm MacDonaid 
in 1930 putting forward the same contention in similar 
economic conditions; and I must say that I thought that that 
fallacy had been sufficiently refuted since then not to re- 
appear again, and inly not in your columns. However, 
perhaps you will allow me to restate that there can be no 
question of lack of capital at a time when large quantities of 
unclaimed wealth exist in the form of abundant supplies 
of unemployed labour, unemployed capital equipment and 
unemployed surplus stocks of goods. It is an undisputed 
fact that large quantities of such unclaimed wealth exist 
to-day in the United States, and thus the trouble is not lack 
of capital, but rather the lack of incentive for the investment 
of capital in new capital equipment. 

Actually, savings can only be conserved as real capital by 
investment in capital goods, for otherwise they are dissipated 
by reduced production that necessarily follows the with- 
holding of purchasing power. In other words, savings are 
dissipated by unemployment of the “ saved” labour, capital 
equipment and surplus stocks of goods. Thus, whilst it is 
certainly true that a lack of capital may be due to insufficient 
saving, it is equally true that the supply of capital may 
shrink as the result of insufficient final-buying of goods. 

_ However, the symptoms of a shortage of capital due to 
insufficient voluntary saving are full employment, rising 
Prices and currency depreciation, none of which is present 
to-day in America. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. H. ABBATI. 
Eastbourne. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It seems to me that your New York correspondent 
phe unduly impressed by Mr Keynes’ latest terminology. 
tis true that on his definitions savings and investment are 
necessarily equal. The fact that there has been little or no 
net investment in the United States during the last ten years 
may also be expressed by saying that there has been little 
or No net savings. But to conclude from this that net in- 
vestnent would be encouraged by a reduction of individual 
Se emption, as your correspondent appears to recommend, 
identity © 2 COmPletely fallacious use of the above definitional 
of ct.2 Suggestion follows indeed the orthodox tradition 
tears assical economic teaching. But then classical economic 
in hing was based on the assumption of a constant national 
mae and full employment. Under those conditions, an 
jeune in investment could only be achieved by cutting 
wn the United States where, as your correspondent points 
oil the national income fell within three years from $80 
nari $50 milliards, and unemployment increased by 
Out of 11 millions, the classical assumptions seem rather 
Millintee et, National income is still only about $65 
millions and unemployment is estimated at some 10 
even to It therefore hardly seems necessary to reduce, or 
Power in order “ to provide the population with the tools of 
: Vi 1 i tools o 

Productive emplo a population with t 
Our Correspondent is perfectly justified in regarding the 
United § in investment as “the outstanding fact” in the 
tates economic situation. Any policies—monetary, 


Or other. ‘ . . d 
ine a '—which would stimulate investment woul 


: discouraging investment (and 
Savings, according to the above definition). 
London. M. F. W. JOSEPH. 





Disclosure for Nominees 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Will you allow a Scottish reader of your paper of 
August 5th to point out an error, which has occurred in the 
article on page 270 entitled “ Disclosure for Nominees.” The 
article states: “ Section 101 of the Act [the Companies Act 
of 1929] perpetuates a point which has long been of the 
essence of British company law. It provides that no notice 
of any trust shall be entered on the register of British com- 
panies.” 

If reference is made to the Section referred to it will be 
found that it is in these terms: — 

CI. Trusts not to be entered on register in England. No 
notice of any trust, expressed, implied or constructive, shall be 
entered on the register, or be receivable by the registrar, in 
the case of companies registered in England. 

The writer of the article has overlooked the terms of the 
Section, which refers to England alone, and that there may 
be companies registered in Scotland to which the Act other- 
wise generally applies. 

It has been long the custom for Scottish companies to 
disclose on their registers trust holdings, where this is desired 
by the shareholders, and it is most convenient for indentifica- 
tion that “A” and “B” should be entered as “ Trustees of 
John MacDonald,” or “ Trustees of Peter Parley” if they 
hold as such. The Bank of England and certain railway 
companies allow trustees in Scottish trusts to be entered as 
such on their registers. 

The law of Scotland is not the law of England, nor is the 
law of England the law of Britain, and in some respects a 
Scotsman thinks the law of his native land is preferable to 
that of England. 

Your obedient servant, 
W 


Edinburgh. 
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Synthetics and Substitutes 


EARS of war have greatly intensified in many coun- 
tries the search for increased independence of 
imported raw materials. In some countries, such as Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, ideological opposition to the 
“shackles of foreign trade” has driven the search for 
substitutes to a degree which is economically unjustifiable. 
The replacement of imported lemons by the domestic 
rhubarb and the production of textile materials from milk, 
at a cost far greater than that of cotton and wool, are 
alike symbols of an intense nationalism and of a disregard 
for the usual canons of economic cost. But while the 
benefits of these more extreme manifestations of autarky 
are generally regarded with scepticism, the world can 
undoubtedly take advantage to some degree from the 
knowledge and experience thus gained of the industrial 
potentialities of the chemist’s inventions. 

There are to-day at least three synthetic materials in 
common use whose production on a commercial scale was 
due partly to war preparations—synthetic nitrogen, rayon 
and the diverse group known as plastics. The capacity of 
the world’s synthetic nitrogen factories totals some four 
million tons, while the consumption of all nitrogen products 
barely reaches three million tons. The Chilean nitrate 
industry has been seriously affected by these sub- 
stitutes, whose invention has been followed by that of a 
number of artificial fertilisers. The world’s potential output 
of rayon is now in excess of 600,000 tons, about ten times 
greater than the annual supply of natural silk in good 
years; it is no longer only a substitute for silk, but has 
become the basis of a new textile industry. 

The newest development in the rayon industry has been 
the growth in the output of staple fibre. This material 
resembles more closely the natural textile fibres than does 
continuous filament rayon, and it can therefore be used 
both as a substitute for and as a mixture with textiles to 
a far greater degree; the qualities of the product—soft- 
ness, isolation of warmth, tensile strength—have steadily 
improved. The world’s output of staple fibre (according to 
the German Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung), which 
amounted to 10,000 metric tons in 1932, increased to 
283,000 tons in 1937 and to 425,000 tons in 1938, when it 
was only 17,000 tons smaller than the output of continuous 
filament rayon. The increase in the production of this 
fibre has been most marked in Germany, Italy and Japan, 
who supply about 90 per cent. of the total output, but its 
- is also growing in this country and in the United 

tates. 

Synthetic plastics were first used in the years just before 
the war as a substitute for natural resins in paints and 
varnishes. The growing importance and variety of these 
materials was discussed in The Economist of September 
24, 1938; every industry of importance to-day uses one 
or another of the innumerable plastics, either as a substi- 
tute for some more expensive material or as the basis of 
@ new process. Last year the world output of synthetic 
plastics totalled some 250,000 tons, of which the United 
States accounted for more than half, Germany one-quarter 
and Great Britain one-fifth. Japan, Italy, France and 
Switzerland have also a considerable output. 

: Production of these three groups of synthetic materials 
1s now on a commercial basis, and their use is no longer 
a matter for surprise. To-day interest is concentrated on 
a number of newer inventions of the industrial chemist, 


inventions whose commercial possibilities are stil] uncer- 
tain. Of these, three products may be singled out as 
examples of a far wider range—oil from coal, the group 
of textile fibres made from milk, and synthetic rubber. 
The technique of the production of oil from coal has 
been known for some time past, and the oil and petrol so 
obtained is of high quality. But economic problems stil! 
restrict the development of this product, except in coun- 
tries where complete autarky is in fashion. Of the two main 
processes, low-temperature carbonisation of bituminous 
coal is the cheaper, since the oil is produced jointly with 
certain types of coke as well as useful chemicals; but the 
output of oil is very small. The process of hydrogenation, 
by which practically all the coal is converted into oil, 
is very expensive. In Britain, the exemption of coal cil 
from the excise duty of 9d. per gallon is just sufficient to 
enable this process to be continued. Unless, therefore, there 
is both a considerable and a permanent rise in mineral oil 
prices, the production of oil from coal is not likely to 
show much increase in countries which have access to 
supplies of mineral oil, and even then it can only be pro- 
duced in countries which have a supply of cheap coal. 
Similarly, the production of “ lanital” and other textile 
substitutes from casein is restricted to countries which have 
a surplus of cheap milk and which, for some reason, do 
not wish to use the far cheaper wool or cotton. The defects 
of these materials, developed originally in Italy during the 
saactions period, are being gradually overcome; and 
“Janital” is even being used experimentally in this 
country in mixtures with other fibres. The amount of 
“Janital” produced is not known, but it is still insigni- 
ficant in relation to the world’s wool clip or cotton crop. 
A far more hopeful development is the production of 
synthetic rubber, concentrated in Germany and Russia. The 
efforts of industrial chemists have succeeded in producing 
a substance—called “ buna ”—which is able to resist acid, 
atmospheric changes and wear to a higher degree than the 
natural product, although it is still inferior to rubber in 
elasticity. Improvements in technique have enabled the 
production costs of “buna” to be reduced from about 3s. 
to about 1s. 9d. per Ib. in recent years, and Germany now 
produces about 10,000 tons per annum. Russia is believed 
to produce about double that quantity, and various rubber- 
like materials are being produced in Great Britain by 
I.C.I. and in America by Dupont de Nemours; the latter 
firm have christened their products Neoprene and Duprene. 
Compared with a price of 8d.-9d. Ib. for natural 
rubber, the cost of these artificial rubbers is still high, but 
they have found a market for certain uses in which resist 
ance to wear is more important than elasticity and = 
It seems likely that the development of these products wil 
follow, though more slowly, that of rayon, and from being 
expensive substitutes for rubber they will find new markets 
of their own. “al 
Of these three groups of commodities the commerci 
possibilities of synthetic rubber thus seem the most Pl 
mising, for coal oil and “ lanital” do not possess specl4 
properties which might compensate for their relatively = 
cost of production. And it is probable that neither of t . 
substitutes would be produced to-day if it were not 0 
; neral oil 
fears of war. They are still far more costly than m! 


and natural textiles. Moreover, cost cannot be ignored “ 
mere matter of finance, least of all in war-time, since 
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‘oh cost of substitute materials is merely a measure of 
high CPavy requirements of fuel and labour power. The 
= Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, in a recent 
review of the German coal industry, gave the increasing 

requirements of the newly-established buna,” coal 
oil and synthetic textile industries as one reason for the 
shortage of coal at the end of last year. In an economy 
which is approaching full employment, or in times of war, 
the attempt to extend the production of these costly substi- 
tutes would provide an additional strain on domestic 


resources. 
It is also worth noting that so far there are two groups 
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of commodities for which no satisfacto substitutes ha 

been found—metals and food. Plastics. have om 
some metals in a few minor uses, but steel, the metals 
necessary for the various steel alloys, and the other non- 
ferrous metals remain unchallenged as the primary 
materials for modern industry. Nor have substitutes been 
found for human food. It is possible to shift the human 
diet so as to increase the consumption of home-grown 
foods, and modern methods of cold storage and canning 
enable the arca of supply to be spread over both space and 
time. But human food still has to be obtained from crops 
and animals and cannot yet be evolved in the laboratory. 


The Aski-Mark 


INCE 1932 the share of Germany’s exports in the total 

imports of all South American States has risen from 
8.5 to 14 per cent. The increase has been achieved largely 
at the expense of British exports, whose relative propor- 
tion has concurrently declined from 17 to 12.5 per cent. 

The first thing to note about these significant changes 
is their uneven spreading over the various South American 
countries. While in Argentina, for example, the proportion 
of German exports has remained practically unchanged, in 
Chile and Peru it has nearly doubled and in Brazil it has 
increased from 9 to 24 per cent. (Fuller figures will be 
found in The Economist, November 5, 1938.) This is, of 
course, no simple coincidence. The need for bilateral 
trading, with the twofold objective of assuring sales of 
produce in bulk and diverting purchases to those countries 
which accept payment in merchandise, is bound to be 
greater the weaker the economic structure of the country. 
In view of the relative exchange positions of the above- 
mentioned countries, which were reviewed in a previous 
article in The Economist of July 15th, it seems safe to 
conclude that Germany’s spectacular gains in some of 
them are due, first and foremost, to their own economic 
weakness. The chief achievement, so far as Germany is 
concerned, consists in the quick grasp of the situation and 
in finding appropriate technical devices to turn it to her 
own advantage. 

Any reference to German export technique in South 
America leads inevitably to the Aski-mark. Before enter- 
ing into a detailed examination of this often-mentioned 
(but seldom explained) method, two misconceptions must 
be removed. 

The one looks upon the Aski system as a panacea for a 

evisenlos economy, replacing a free-exchange regime by 
an exchange-free one. In truth, the Aski system can exist 
only so long as free exchanges are kept with third coun- 
tries. Moreover, even within a bilateral regime, as in trade 
with South America, it is only one of the methods 
employed in conjunction with other forms of export sub- 
Sidising and, what is more important, with a closely co- 

ted import policy. It is equally wrong to regard— 
and dismiss—the Aski system as simple barter, in the 
po of a direct exchange of goods. Unquestionably, it 
ha originate from barter; however, in its present form it 
clemen**8one such substantial changes that the original 
ts of barter are hardly recognisable by now. 

d Position can be best illustrated by sketching the 
e ual evolution which has taken place. In ordinary 

rer, where commodity is exchanged against commodity 
no m a en. ; 
is amet Operation is involved between the parties. There 

Y one party on each side, uniting the functions of 
special and seller. By introducing the Aski-mark, as a 
barter » the time factor in barter is 


joeninated, since the two merchandise operations need no 
cana effected concurrently. Likewise it is no longer 
of ban’, ©, “etermine beforehand the reciprocal objects 
trade with By a further extension, applied specially in 
ferable f South America, the Aski-mark was made trans- 
signifi rom exporter to importer, at a free rate. The main 
“ance of this change is that there are henceforward 





two parties involved in each country, the export and import 
operation becoming entirely independent of each other. At 
the same time, the free play of an “ exchange rate” gives 
added flexibility to the system and more scope for indivi- 
dual initiative. 

At this stage the Aski system comprises the essential 
functions of an exchange clearing, plus a private compen- 
sation, plus (since the external exchange value of the Aski- 
mark is kept at a discount) a special depreciated export 
currency for the benefit of the German exporter. The 
extent of the discount on Aski-marks, compared with the 
rate for free Reichsmarks, varies considerably from country 
to country, providing another instance of flexibility: the 
present extremes are 10 and 30 per cent. 

Technically, the system operates in the following way. 
In Germany, the importer of South American produce pays 
the purchase price into a special “ Aski ” account with one 
of the commercial banks. This account is conducted in the 
name of one of the South American “ Aski” banks, along 
the lines of an ordinary banking account between two 
bankers, with the important reservation that any payment 
out of it can be effected only against German exports to 
the country of origin. In South America, the produce 
exporter, as ultimate owner of the Aski-mark sum held 
through his banker, will sell his holding to an importer of 
German goods in his own country. The rate at which this 
exchange operation is effected is a free one, although there 
exists a tendency on the part of banks and monetary 
authorities on both sides to keep fluctuations under control. 

How does the Aski system affect the South American 
country? Its effects are widely different from the stand- 
point of the primary producer and from that of the central 
bank. The first, doing his trading in terms of his own 
national currency, has of course no other concern than 
the price, expressed in his own currency, that he can get 
for his products. If sales to Germany yield a higher price 
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in that sense, he will continue to sell to Germany, irrespec- 
tive of currency considerations. Indeed, he will go further: 
the attraction of better prices will make him a salesman of 
German exports in his own market and a spokesman of 
German interests with his own government—an aspect not 
overlooked by Germany. 

The South American central bank’s position is vastly 
different. Obviously, the change in the direction of the 
country’s exports has marked effects upon its exchange 
position, making for a shortage of free foreign exchange. 
But there is an important further consideration: the dis- 
turbance of internal monetary conditions. In most South 
American exchange markets there is a permanent abun- 
dance of Aski-marks, and this is bound to exercise a 
pressure on the monetary situation, as the unused balances 
have to be financed by the central bank. Either the latter 
‘is called upon to buy up the surplus sums, as is the case in 
certain countries, or it has to refinance the commercial 
banks’ advances to exporters, made against unsold Aski- 
mark holdings. These factors explain the various measures 
taken from time to time with a view to reducing the supply 
of Aski-marks (and by implication the volume of exports 
to Germany), such as the rationing of offerings to the 
exchange markets by imposing delay in the sales of some 
hoidings, the stopping of advances against unsold sums, 
and, as a last resort, a temporary embargo on exports to 
Germany, like that decreed by Brazil last year. This is 
the exceptional case in which exchange control, instead of 
rationing the demand for foreign exchange and restricting 
the importation of goods, has the opposite effect. 

Despite such temporary hitches, however, the system 
survives, since the pressure of the producers, and of the 
volume of unsold products, especially in the weak countries, 
is bound to carry greater weight than the principles of a 
sound monetary policy. Few South American countries are 
in a position both to realise and to avoid its obvious long- 
term dangers. It should be recorded, as a matter not 
without significance, that Argentina has never admitted the 
Aski system in her trading with Germany, though isolated 
barter deals have been effected of late. 

In Germany the system likewise sets up political 
pressure, but in the opposite direction, i.e. from the 
authorities to the consumer. Clearly, the Aski system can 
be kept going only by paying high import prices. In the 
first place, the prevailing external discount on Aski-marks 
necessary to sell the German exports has to be neutralised 
internally; in other words, the hidden depreciation of the 
mark is charged to the German consumer as a higher price. 
In addition, a price inducement must be offered to the 
South American seller, as a monetary compensation for 
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the delay with which the liquidation of Askj 


-Marks is 
usually bound up, and also to counteract the oppos; 
of the South American central bank; this bil] erat 


— — 7 the German consumer. 
he effect of higher import prices should no ey 
be overrated under a totalitarian regime. Indeed, a 
be safe to say that, considered as a whole, the method : 
employed, is the best possible solution of German ”’s 
exchange difficulties under the present peculiarly artificial 
circumstances. If recent figures suggest a slowing-down 
and in some cases even a setback, in German exports to 
South American countries, the reasons are to be sought in 
other directions. For one thing, at least in some South 
American markets, the upper limit for the absorption of 
German exports seems to have been reached and any 
forcing beyond saturation point would entail serious com- 
mercial risks for Germany. It should be borne in mind, in 
addition, that for the time being certain sections of 
German industry have had to abandon export activitics 
altogether, while other German goods are being reserved 
for countries paying in free exchange. 

The second explanation is the active trade policy 
recently embarked upon by the United States, with a view 
to meeting Germany’s challenge in South America, with 
all its wider implications. The visible signs of this attitude 
consist of the creation of powerful ad hoc export groups 
and of the granting of medium-term loans in connec- 
tion with American exports, such as the recent credits to 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Nicaragua. 

It must remain necessarily outside the scope of this 
survey to consider in any detail the pertinent question of 
how Britain, in face of the struggle going on for the South 
American market, will be able to maintain her already 
deteriorated trading position there, but one or two imme- 
diate inferences might usefully be drawn from the fore- 
going examination. The fact has to be faced that exchange 
control, though conceived originally as a temporary 
measure, has come to be, and to all appearance will remain 
for some considerable time to come, a permanent state of 
affairs. This implies, among other things, that the question 
of the instrument of settlement for trade between countries 
has developed, at least in primary producing countries, 
from a purely technical side-aspect into the central problem 
on which foreign trade moves. 

So far as the South American countries are concerned, 
Germany has chosen one particular way of organising and 
adapting herself to the changed conditions. The United 
States has chosen another way, though a widely different 
onc. Both provide valuable object lessons for the third 
great trader in the South American continent. 


Finance and Banking 


Discount Rate Movements.—The position in the 
money and discount markets continues to reveal rather in- 
triguing contrasts. During the first part of the week the 
combination of last week’s under-allotment of Treasury 
bills and of aggressive buying of bills by clearing banks 
and the special buyer caused rates to weaken considerably, 
October bills being actually dealt in at 4% per cent. 
The intensification of keen competition for bills from the 
clearing banks, however, appears to have been arrested on 
Wednesday by the action of one of the clearing banks 
which called the bulk of its money from the market—a 
move which gained in effectiveness from the fact that 
Wednesday was not that particular bank’s making-up day. 
The result was a considerable tightening up in the short 
loan position and a sympathetic hardening of discount 
rates to a level at which the previous day’s purchases were 
seen to have been made at unnecessarily low rates. The 
October quotation has now returned to § per cent. and the 


rate for full-dated three months bank bills which appeared 
to be in danger of falling away towards the } pcr —_ 
minimum is again clinging more confidently to the 3-1 
per cent. level. The persistence of the special demand for 
bills has now reached a point at which earlier explanavions 
concerned with the investment of current income of pub- 
lic departments, such as the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, appear somewhat inadequate to account for the 
phenomenon. One is in fact driven more and more (0 the 
conclusion that part of the buying of bills in the ope? 
market is being made on behalf of the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account, whose gold losses in recent weeks must 00 
this theory have been rather larger than generally appre” 
ciated. Although the special buyer never operates at 40 
unduly competitive rate but at psevailing market queiy 
tions it cannot be denied that his operations have recent ¥ 
played a considerable part in lowering the open ™4r 
disceunt rate. 
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The Pull of Dollar Swaps.—The market is there- 
fore being made particularly aware of the paradox by 
which the phenomenon of an efflux of gold is being 
jccompanied by that of a weakening of short-term money 
rates. The paradox is made all the more glaring in this 
instance by the fact that a substantial part of the recent 
ressure on sterling has made itself felt in the forward 
exchange market and has now widened the discount on 
sterling as against dollars to a point at which swap opera- 
ions are again particularly attractive to banks in this 
country. The swap yield on three months dollars has again 
retuned to the neighbourhood of 2 per cent. per annum, 
and the contrast between this level and the rate at which 
three months bills are now being discounted in the London 
market is too marked to have about it much promise of 
anence. The pull of the dollar swap yield has made 
itself particularly felt on the supplies of non-clearing- 
bank money in the market. The volume of such funds is 
now but a small fraction of what it was even a year ago. 
It is still being depleted by the withdrawal of foreign 
funds, which is again acquiring greater momentum with 
the approach of the autumn, while it is to these “ out- 
side” institutions that the attraction of the dollar swap 
yield makes itself most rapidly apparent. In the circum- 
stances, it may seem surprising that the rate for loans 
from these outside lenders against the security of bonds 
should not have risen beyond the # per cent. figure where 
it now stands. One of the reasons is that the demand for 
accommodation from the Stock Exchange—which nor- 
mally accounts for a fair proportion of these outside loans 
—is at present at a very low ebb. The other is that the 
discount market itself has during the past few months 
made a further considerable reduction in its holding of 
bonds and is therefore a much smaller user of outside 
money. The June 30 balance sheets of the private houses 
which have recently been circulating in the market reveal 
on the whole a remarkable liquidation of the gilt-edged 
position. The warnings from the Bank of England earlier 
this year, the clouding of the gilt-edged outlook caused 
by the prospect of defence borrowing, and the promise of 
an adequate supply of Treasury bills, have all served to 
help in this deflation. 


* * * 





Sterling Takes the Strain.—The seasonal pressure 
an sterling which recently began to manifest itself 
in the market for forward dollars has during the 
past week also spread to other currencies. The for- 
ward belga has again risen to a premium in the London 
market, while the discount on French francs has virtually 
disappeared. There appears to be enough doubt on the 
Continent regarding the likely behaviour of sterling dur- 
ing the coming months to cause an anticipation of the 
‘easonal pressure on this currency. The disinclination to 
be “ long ’ of sterling is thus responsible for a substantial 
accumulation of selling orders in the forward market. 

case In point is provided by recent substantial forward 
” of sterling against belgas representing the payment 
" future large exports of Belgian steel to this country. 
“Operations have been mainly responsible for estab- 
tc 8 2 Premium on forward belgas. They illustrate 
th ae of the present foreign exchange position: in 
i place the tendency of foreign recipients of sterling 

quidate their position at the earliest possible moment; 

of ‘econd, the additional pressure placed on our balance 
hectay atonal payments by abnormal imports directly con- 
ced with the re-armament e. The speculative 
a against sterling is probably of exceptionally small 
én Exe but the genuine commercial pressure is forcing 
in - ange Equalisation Account to provide support both 
hee and the forward markets. The French control 
French jeune day by day to sell francs against sterling. 
tourist expense fo return to France while British 
alture in France is running this year at an 

o erally high level. The transfer of Frs. 5,000 million 
of Fran rom the French Stabilisation Fund to the Bank 
Ce which appears in this week’s Bank of France 
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return represents for the most part gold gaine 

British Exchange Account. The Saunaehineaa = oo a 
doubt help to explain the maintenance of Government 
deposits at the Bank of England at an unusually high level 
—this week they have risen by £8,566,000 to the compara- 
tively high level of £31,845,000, despite the Exchequer 
returns evidence of a steady acceleration in Government 
expenditure. 


Clearing Bank Averages.—The clearing bank state- 
ments for July are chiefly noteworthy for their revelation 
of the progress made in restoring the normal ratio of 
liquid assets to deposits. The ratio of these quick assets 
(cash, cheques in course of collection, short loans and bills) 
to deposits, which had fallen below the conventional mini- 
mum level of 30 per cent. in the earlier months of this 
year, had last month recovered to the wholly normal 
figure of 32.7 per cent. Last month’s jump in this figure 
was the product of a two-fold movement. In the first place 
the expansion in the Treasury bill issue was responsible for 
rises of £29,300,000 in discounts and of £5,600,000 in 
short loans. On the other hand the less liquid assets fell 
quite appreciably between June and July—advances by 
£5,400,000 and investments by £3,200,000. The fall in 
advances must in part be regarded as the reflection of 
reduced activity in the stock markets and of the repayment 
of loans for which the stock exchange collateral had depre- 
ciated to a point at which additional margin had to be put 
up or repayment made. There is no need to assume from 
the July averages that the industrial demand for credit 
accommodation has been falling off except perhaps in the 


(In £ millions) 


| July, | March, April, May, June, July, 


; 1938 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 
' | 
angelica 5 
Capital and reserves 138-6 138-8 138-8 138-:8 | 138-8 138-8 
Acceptances, etc. ... 115-3 124:0 126°5 127°6 124°7 122:4 
Notes in circulation 1:4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:4 
Current, deposit and | 
other accounts...... 2,309:0 2,152:2 2,154°8 2,166°8 2,218°8 2,239-9 
Total liabilities ...  2,564:°3 2,416°4 2,421:5 2,434°6 2,483:7 2,502°5 
eo usnanenin 244°2 232°4 229-0 236°1 2352 2349 
Cheques, __ balances, 
and items in transit 63°5 60-4 65:1 65-8 69-4 64:4 
Money at call ......... 158°8 141-4 145-2 143°5 149:°8 155-4 
EOGORND. cvcccccceses 301-4 190-3 184°4 200-7 248-6 278 :0 
Investments............ 633:1 | 611°0 610-5 604-5 600-2 597 0 
Loans and advances 980-1 988 -6 992°5 988 0 987-3 981-9 
Investments in affili- | 
ated banks ......... 23:9 24:2 24:2 24:2 24-2 24:2 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, ce. | 159-3) 168-0! 1706! 171-8 169-0 166-7 
Total assets... | 2,564°3 2,416°4 2,421°5 2,434°6 2,483-7 | 2,502:5 


Note.—In the past it has been the practice of The Economist to exclude from 
its monthly aeons table of the returns of the London Clearing Banks the 
figures of the National Bank, Ltd., on the ground that the bulk of this bank’s 
business is done in Ireland. This practice, though it has logic to commend it, 
is neither convenient nor customary. It will, accordingly, be suspended. 
The above table includes, and future tables will include, the figures of ali members 


of the London Clearing House. 


building trade. At the same time, with the Government’s 
re-armaiment programme providing an ever-increasing part 
of the industrial stimulus in this country, it is reasonable 
to assume that part of the demand for credit facilities 
which would normally reach the banking system through 
requests for loan facilities by industrial and commercial 
undertakings are to-day doing so in the shape of m- 
creased issues of Treasury bills. The defence programme 
must involve some transfer of banking assets from advances 
into Treasury bills—which is very good from the point 
of view of liquidity, but not so good from that of the 
profit and loss account. Last month’s fall in investments 
is rather more difficult to interpret. It was certainly not a 
defensive measure dictated by a dearth of liquid assets. 
Some banks are known to make the appropriate adjust- 
ments in the book value of their investments for the 
June 30th as well as for the end-year balance sheets, and 
since gilt-edged values fell over the first half of the year 
by 4.5 per cent. it may be assumed that such ——, 
bear part of the responsibility for last month’s decline in 


this item. 
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The Liquidity Ratio.—In commenting on the clear- 
ing bank monthly averages and on that aspect of them— 
the ratio of liquid assets to deposits—which has recently 
become so fashionable, some confusion has recently been 
created by an important difference in practice. There are 
those commentators who, in calculating the total of liquid 
assets, include the item of cheques in course of collection 
and those who consciously ignore it. For the July figures 
these two methods gave as their results ratios of 32.7 per 
cent. and 29.8 per cent. respectively. As one was well 
above and the other still below the traditional 30 per cent. 
minimum, the choice of method perforce coloured the 
comments based on these figures. It is evident that in 
looking at the position of the clearing banks as a whole, 
and in judging the liquidity of these institutions, the item 
“ cheques in course of collection” should be ignored, since 
the amount it represents is still included in the total of 
the banks’ cash, and its inclusion must therefore involve 
the duplication of the figure in question. But in discussing 
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the liquidity ratio as a basis of clearing-bank policy it j 
equally evident that the item should be included and : 
duplication perpetrated. Each clearing bank, in judging . 
own liquidity figures, regards these items in course of 
collection as “near cash” and includes them in its aggre- 
gate of quick assets. In so far as the individual banks guide 
their policy by reference to a normal ratio—whether it be 
30 per cent. or some other figure—that item figures in 
their calculations. When, therefore, the commentator js 
by analysing the monthly aggregate averages, attempting 
to obtain a collective view of the individual banks’ liquidity 
positions and of their reactions to that position, he must 
include the item of cheques in course of collection, though 
knowing full well that in doing so he is in fact inflating 
the total by this amount. If he regards himself as too much 
of a purist to be guilty of this duplication he should 
remember that the item of “cash” is already inflated by 
considerable duplication as a result of “making up” by 
different banks on different days of the week. 


MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE resistance shown by the Shanghai 
dollar most of last week has given way 
to renewed weakness. General selling 
set in at the end of the week, which is 
attributed to the Foreign Secretary’s 
statement that the question of granting 
fresh help to the Chinese currency 
would have to be considered in the light 
of Great Britain’s other heavy financial 
obligations. The unfavourable interpre- 
tation put on this statement has out- 
weighed the news that the United States 
Treasury has agreed to purchase 
6,000,000 ounces of silver from the 
Chinese Government. The amount is 
regarded as too small to help the ex- 
change, and the rate has now fallen to 
about 3$d. The guilder, on the other 
hand, has recovered from last week’s 
relapse; and after a temporary setback 
on Tuesday, when the rate rose to 
8.7943f1., was quoted at around 8.78f1. 
on Wednesday, improving to 8.77#f1. 
on Thursday afternoon. The announce- 
ment that a Dutch Government has at 
last been formed was responsible for the 
firmer tone on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. There has also been a recovery in 
the forward guilder, the premium for 
three months widening to 1-3c. Swiss 
francs have also been firm, except for a 
reaction due to profit-taking on Tues- 
day. The spot rate on Thursday after- 
noon was quoted at 20.723, compared 
with 20.733 on Wednesday and 20.73 
at the end of last week. 


‘* 


The Bullion Market 


CONTINENTAL buying has again been 
the chief feature of the gold market 
this week; and as the Exchange Account 
has again been a reluctant seller buyers 
have been fairly severely rationed, 
although as was pointed out last week, 
genuine rationing is confined to a few 
cases only. The reduction in the 
premium on Wednesday from 1d., at 
which it had been maintained for a 
fortnight, to $d. gave a slight en- 
couragement to arbitrageurs, and some 
arbitrage business was reported. Goid 


coins are still in demand; the premium 
is more than 14 per cent. over the 
bullion value. Silver has, on the whole, 
been a firmer market, most of the buy- 
ing coming from India. The discount 
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* Above or below American shipping Parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “t 


parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3 
per cent. 
t At fixing. 


The New York gatos for silver remained at 
35 cents per ounce - fine during the week. 


on the forward price narrowed slightly 
to ved. on Tuesday; but on Wednes- 
day India and other quarters sold for- 
ward, and the forward price fell yed., 
the spot price remaining at 16$d. Bear 
covering was responsible for Thurs- 
day’s recovery in both spot and forward 
Prices. 


The Money Market 


THE very low level to which bankers’ 
deposits have fallen, illustrated in this 
week’s Bank » explains why 
money has been more usable than for 
some time. The tightness would have 
been more marked if the demand for 
accommodation from the market had 
not been restricted by the fact that at 
the last Treasury Bill tender it only 
secured an allotment quota of 21 per 
cent. Moreover, the amount of new 
Treasury Bills being paid for this week 
is exactly equal to the corresponding 
maturities, whereas previously pay- 
ments had exceeded maturities for many 
weeks. This has also tended to reduce 


NOTES 


the demand for loans and has thereby 
Aug. 11, Aug. 3,Aug. 10, 
1939 1939 


—_ 
Bank Rate .o........cesses 2 eg 
London Deposit Rate ... 1 1 
Short Loan Rates : , , ’ 
Clearing Banks ......... 1g-1* = 1p-1* = 1p-]* 


QeROE ccccccsccscccccrsecss 0 Sg a | 


Discount Rates . 
Treasury bills ......... lg Ug = 5g 
SI: Snsubdddvedeatiabess 1739 1g 5g 
ai Viz. ow eset, Be leune in: yh 
other ‘ernment 
securities six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans i 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other ecieed stocks within six months of 


maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


mitigated to a certain extent the un- 
doubted tightness in the short-loan 
rket 


B 


The Bank Return 


As was expected the note circulation 
this week shows a further increase to 
a new high record. The rise is smaller 
than normally takes place in the week 
including the Bank Holiday, but, on the 
other hand, the pre-holiday week's rise 
was much larger than usual, The in- 
crease in Government securities has 
more than offset the withdrawal of 
notes; but bankers’ deposits show a fall 


. 10, July 26, Aug. 2, Aug. % 
Aug 5e 1939” 1999" 1939 
£mil. {mil £ mil. { mil 
246:4 246-4 246°4 


pe 326-4 

Value per oz. fine BS, 1485.64. 148s, 6d, 148s. 64. 
— s aiincaaleahis 490-0 510-9 520-6 521 9 
Reserve ..... oa 37:5 36°1 26:5 a3 
Public 19-3 26-0 23-3 31° 
Serbo. MES ST See 
Govt. Secs. 109-7 106-5 112-6 1148 
aes 92 80 69 .? 
Other Secs. 21-5 21-5 21-2 21° 
Proportion ...... 23-4% 23-4% 17:7% 16°8% 


of £7.9 millions, as me A 
have leaped up again and at +!- 
millions are at their highest level oe 
May 31st, when they were sunpores® 
swollen in preparation for the Wa 


Loan distribution on June Ist. A _ 
part of this week’s rise may be Pi 
down to the support of sterling by t 
Exchange Account. 
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Investment 


New Zealand Loan Dealings.—No official 
announcement has been made regarding the relative pro- 
portion of cash and conversion applications for the New 
Zealand loan, nor of the support, if any, which special 
quarters had to give to the issue. Dealings opened on 
Wednesday this week—for there was no compelling 
reason for the Bank of England to adopt its usual expe- 
dition in posting allotments in this instance—on the basis 
of { discount to ¥y premium, but this price suggested that 
the “peg” had been firmly inserted. The market’s in- 
ference, in fact, is that the larger part of the issue is 
being taken care of, and in such circumstances there is 
neither any provocation to sell, nor, so far as jobbers are 
concerned, any incentive to run an appreciable book in 
the stock. Since the authorities, who are acting as the 
“shop,” have the strongest hands in which to retain the 
stock, the prospect is for a stable price but rather unin- 
teresting dealing conditions for the issue. Wednesday’s 
Stock Exchange Supplementary List recorded one mark- 
ing at 99 in the conversion stock, one marking at 99; 
in the fully paid cash stock, and two markings at 43 in 
the cash stock, £5 paid. 


_ Holiday Rail Traffics.—An apparent seven-figure 
increase of 41,193,000 in the pre-Bank Holiday rail traffics 
actually flatters the takings of the railway companies last 
week. The true comparison, of course, is with the corre- 
sponding pre-holiday week of 1938, for the chance of the 
calendar has thrown the figures one week out of step. If 
the 1938 figures which were published ten days ago (for 
comparative purposes with the 1939 traffics for the week 
ending July 30th) are used, the true increase in pre-Bank 
Holiday traffics will be found to be no more than £104,000. 
And the truly disappointing feature of the returns is a fall 
in passenger takings of as much as £163,000 between the 
two pre-holiday weeks. The movement in traffics on the 
basis described above is shown in the following table: — 


Home Rai, Trarrics, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 6, 1939 
COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING WEEK 1938 


(£’000s) 
Merchan- Coal Total 
Passengers dise and Coke _ Receipts 
oo — 95 + 88 + 43 + 36 
Gwe -- 2 4 = “f 7 + 49 
SO -deiiceneaiaa _ + - 3 + 51 
Southern ......... — 37 + 8 — 3 — 32 
DOU scnsenniis —163 -+ 192 + 75 + 104 


Merchandise and coal receipts are still running at very 
oaaoenty levels, although next Wednesday’s traffics will 
oan an apparent (though not necessarily a true) fall, 
. = to the interruption of business this week. Indeed, 
pe: test figures do not provide more than provisional 
Pe es _Tegarding railway takings over the whole 
— Y period. The important Bank Holiday week pas- 
: a movement has yet to be recorded—though the 
jr ‘er may well have affected these receipts this year— 
the Gs will be to wait a further week before 
uo be reveal the resumption of normal goods move- 
eens the first two weeks of the holiday season the 
sane eh 84in amounts to £348,000, and this figure gave 
But the ght encouragement to the market on Wednesday. 
dis one an factor in the stockholder’s mind was Thurs- 
S talks between the Associated Society of Locomotive 
four “ers and Firemen and the managers of the 
nr main lines. These have been adjourned until next 
£1,269 on Society’s claims are estimated to cost 
the ret ‘- de enn sum only £627,000 less os 
frst six monthe of use Commguies net receipts during 








An Improving Profits Trend ?—No single month’s 
statement of industrial profits provides conclusive evidence 
regarding the trend of earnings, but there are some features 
in the July total which suggest that the industrial pros- 
perity of recent months may soon find its way into the 
recorded figures. Profits reported by 189 companies last 
month showed a reduction of 6.30 per cent., from 
£15,350,338 to £14,383,201, compared with falls of 8.33 
per cent. and 6.29 per cent. for June and May respectively, 
Recent results are set out below: — : : 


INDUSTRIAL Profits 1937-39 





Bs 5s hanes 
ear and Change 





l 
No. 7 iI iN 
Y N j4nc.on |) y + No. ’ 
of Ne ear and | “|; Net on 
Month | Cos.| Profits* sy Month | _ Profits* prev. 
ed eee a ' year 
| i 
1937 | ae 1938, 9 
ae | 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 | July ...... 181 | 1654811 + 3 44 
PBs ccreee | 62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 Aug. ... | 81) 8,300,386 |— 7-16 
vimentin 81 | 7,269,607 | 27:80 | Sept. ... | 112 | 7,962,024 10-31 
Soe | 177 | 14,884,260 | 26:97 | Oct. ...... | 163 | 14,279,785 |— 1-06 
Nov. ...... 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 | Nov....... | 231 | 23,784,389 - 6-53 
| eee 152 | 18,101,112 | 14°69 | Dec....... 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4°35 
| | 1939 
1938 Jan. ...... | 152 | 16,316,851 |— 9°58 
jem guedes 107 13,832,382 | 19-90 | Feb. ..... | 211 | 31,893,884 |- 5:19 
eee 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 || March... | 293 | 41,440,326 11°57 
March’... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 | April ... | 233 | 24,067,714 — 11-57 
| on 225 | 28,481,318 | 17°19 || May ... | 303 | 46,863,324 |-— 6-29 
BE  ccsiee 320 45,915,238 | 11°42 | June ... | 257 | 35,104,850 8-33 
DR nes 260 | 38,076,415 11-09 | July...... 189 | 14,383,201 — 6°30 
| | } } 





* After debenture interest. 


Of the fall of £967,137 in the latest month’s total, how- 
ever, rubber companies alone are responsible for £606,571. 
If this group is eliminated, together with tea and oil com- 
panies, the residual profits of 130 companies mainly en- 
gaged in British industry show a reduction of no more 
than 2.7 per cent., from {13,538,290 to £13,166,166. 
Confirmatory evidence of the suggestion that a change in 
the profits trend is now in progress must wait, however, 
until the close of this year, when company reports to 
September 30th become available. 


* * * 


Brazil and Chile Bond Developments.—It has 
become known this week that the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders will be represented in the debt discussions 
with the Brazilian Government in Rio de Janeiro by Sir 
Bertram Hornsby and Mr John Phillimore. Mr Phillimore 
is, in fact, due to arrive in the Brazilian capital this 
week-end, simultaneously with the American representa- 
tive, Mr Dana Munroe, vice-chairman of the Bondholders’ 
Protection Association. Consequently, bondholders may 
expect an early commencement of the discussions, though 
they may not be concluded by August 25th, when Sir 
Bertram Hornsby is due to arrive. Both of the British 
representatives are well fitted, as past chairman of the 
Anglo-South American Bank and partner in Roberts, 
Meynell and Company of Buenos Aires respectively, to 
undertake these duties. Meanwhile, an interesting position 
has resulted in Portugal, where’ the despatch of a 
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representative to Rio de Janeiro is under consideration. 
The unique interests of Portuguese investors in Brazil are 
well known, but since Brazil’s external obligations are in 
sterling, dollars, francs and Dutch florins, the position of 
a Portuguese representative in Rio de Janeiro would evi- 
dently differ from that of the British, American and 
French spokesmen. Bondholders will hope that, on this 
occasion, a satisfactory debt settlement can be achieved; 
despite her current economic difficulties, Brazil has ex- 
pressed her good intentions so firmly that a positive 
result should emerge from the talks. The report that trade 
discussions are to open between Great Britain and Chile 
is of great interest to Chilean bondholders, who have the 
less reason for favouring Law 5580, which now determines 
the level of the debt payments, because the current year’s 
copper tax proceeds are likely to be lower. The Finance 
Minister has re-affirmed Chile’s intentions to maintain 
debt payments, and fears that the service moneys deposited 
with the Caja de Amortizacion might be raided for in- 
ternal needs have to a large extent subsided. Indeed, it 
is understood that the necessary funds for reconstruction 
following the earthquake have been provided from 
domestic sources. 


* * * 


New Company Registrations.—The extreme stag- 
nation in the new issue market over the half-year January 
to June hardly finds a counterpart in the number of new 
company registrations. Messrs Jordan and Sons’ detailed 
semi-annual analysis shows that registrations totalled 6,617, 
compared with 6,666 for the corresponding period of 1938, 
involving a capital of £30,101,902, compared with 
{32,342,222 last year. Compared with the new capital 
issue figures for the same period, these are slight declines. 
Public company registrations were reduced from 48 to 44, 
though the capital involved increased from £2,102,316 to 
£5,471,250, of which engineering, shipping and investment 
alone provided over £34 millions. In the latter group, the 
registration of Unicos Property Corporation with a capital 
of £1,500,000, and several similar companies, follows the 
inclusion of a clause in the Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
ments) Act giving certain property societies the option of 
re-registering as limited companies. The compilers of the 
analysis find little trace, as yet, of broking firms register- 
ing under the new Stock Exchange rules as companies with 
unlimited liability. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Board Changes.—Recent market 
reports regarding possible changes in the composition of 
the board of Richard Thomas and Company have been 
confirmed by the company’s official announcement. The 
control committee, which supervises the company’s direc- 
tion and consists of the Governor of the Bank of England, 
Lord Greenwood, Mr E. H. Lever, and Sir William Firth, 
have acceded to the request of Sir Charles Wright and 
Mr S. R. Beale (chairmen of Baldwins, Ltd., and Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds respectively) to be allowed to resign 
from the board. Coincident with these changes, Sir 
William Firth, at present chairman and managing director, 
will in future be chairman of the company; Mr John E. 
James, who is chairman of Lancashire Steel Corporation 
and was appointed to the board by the Control Committee 
twelve months ago, will become managing director; thirdly, 
the Earl of Dudley, Sir James Lithgow and Mr A. C. 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of NORANDA MINES, 
LIMITED, payable September 5th, 1939, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business August 2/st, 1939. 


Toronto, July 26th, 1939. Secretary. 
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Macdiarmid (who are, respectively, chairm 

Oak Steel Works, Steel Company of Scotland 4 
Stewarts and Lloyds) have been appointed directors, aft 
consultation with the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
Mr J. Adamson, who was appointed as financial director 
by the Control Committee in August last year, has also 
resigned, and in due course a whole-time finance directo 
will be appointed to fill the vacancy. , 


* * * 


No official reasons have been given for these changes in 
the Richard Thomas board, but study of the personalities 
concerned provides internal evidence of their causation 
The presence of directors from companies in the same 
section of the steel business as Richard Thomas on the 
latter company’s board must have accounted for more than 
one awkward occasion in recent months, and both sides of 
the board table may well have felt that a case should go to 
the Control Committee for reconsideration of its appoint- 
ments of last year. The three new directors, it is true, are 
engaged in the steel industry, but not directly in the sheet 
and tinplate trade. General supervision of the new plant 
on behalf of the Control Committee, should, however, be 
preserved by the appointment of directors from branches 
not directly affected by the progress of the Richard Thomas 
plant. No shareholder, again, is likely to raise objection to 
the decision to appoint a full-time finance director to the 
board. It is to be inferred, however, that these changes 
have involved some corresponding cost, for although Sir 
William Firth remains titular head of the undertaking, he 
will no longer act as managing director. 


© * ¥ 


Canadian Pacific Earnings.— The latest gross 
traffics return of the Canadian Pacific Railway discloses a 
rise in receipts from January to the end of July amount- 
ing to $1,087,000. But it is not solely—or even mainly— 
the improvement in gross receipts which has attracted 
the attention of stockholders in the past months. For the 
half-year to June (the latest date for which net figures 
are available) the company showed the distinctly favour- 
able improvement in net receipts of $2,670,000, compared 
with an improvement in gross receipts, to the same date, 
of $520,000. The movement in gross traffics, expenses, 
and net receipts during the half-year is shown below: — 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TRAFFICS 
$’000s 


1939 1939 compared with 1938 








: - 
Gross Net Gross | Working Net 
receipts | receipts | receipts expenses | receipts 
we ie CUE ee Cares ean i 
Three months :— 
January-March ......... 29,346 | 1,468 — 820) — 1,040 | + _ 220 
April-June ...........00+ 32,461 | 3,883 | + 1,340 | — 1,110 | + 2,450 






















+ 2,670 


Total, six months 61,807 | 5,351 + 520 


Total, seven months | 73,465 
Exceptionally heavy receipts in May (which were pos 
sibly connected with the Royal visit to Canada) turned a 
deficit on gross receipts of $1,120,000 at the beginning of 
the month into a plus of $310,000 at the end, and takings 
in June and July continued to show a satisfactory improve- 
ment. But the saving of $2,150,000 in working expenses 
during the first six months represents a considerable 
achievement, even when allowance is made for the climin- 
ation of the wage restoration made in April last year from 
the second-quarter comparison. In fact, the undertaking 
achieved a saving of $1,040,000 during the first quarter, 
despite an increase in wage costs, com red with the 

ing period of 1938, of $431,000. Reports of a 
recent deterioration of crop prospects owing (0. insuff- 
cient rainfall may be followed by a reduction in grain 
haulings below the expected level, but the volume of grain 
traffic will undoubtedly be large. Moreover, the recent Im 
provement in Canadian business conditions should assist 
the company’s general traffic. 
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; ies alone are running at an annual rate 
a er i pad cent. on the preference stock, while 
ee ve available earnings (without any allowance for 
pare improvement in traffics) are already of the order 
: 44 per cent., the results for the current year should 
wridently be much improved. Certain safeguarding 
causes, however, are necessary for proper interpretation 
if these figures. Firstly, the current guaranteed wheat 
‘ce of 70 cents per bushel will save the Canadian farmer 
from distress, but it may not give him a volume of pur- 
chasing power sufficient to provide bumper return traffic of 
manufactured goods to the prairie provinces. Secondly, 
litigation regarding the company’s guarantee of “Soo” 
pond interest, on which payments terminated in July last 
year, is now in train. Thirdly, ancillary income and special 
charges play an important part in deciding the eventual 
qutcome of Canadian Pacific profits. Fourthly, further 
charges to profit and Joss account will result from the re- 
tirement of properties from service. Such charges do not 
represent disbursements and the management has always 
made the point that they need not be taken into account 
in reaching decisions regarding dividend policy. But, in 
conjunction with other factors mentioned above, they 
form a natural counter to the manifest improvement in 
eamings which is now in progress. To that extent, they 
limit the prospects for the Canadian Pacific preference 
stock, which now stands at 254, compared with a “ high” 
of 30} and a “low” of 184 this year. 


* * * 


Arthur Guinness Full Report.—The full report 
and accounts of Arthur Guinness, Son and Company con- 
firm the estimates of profits given on page 276 of last 
week’s issue of The Economist. Trading profits showed a 
significant fall from £1,741,543 to £1,614,987 for the 
year to June last, and after including net investment 
income, the company’s total revenue was reduced from 
{1,926,169 to £1,800,934. No major changes are shown 
in the expense items, and after charging net preference 
dividends, available earnings for the ordinary stock are 
reduced from {1,602,112 to £1,484,776. The last figure 
compares with our approximate estimate last week of 
£1,485,000, and its derivation is shown in the following 
three-year profits analysis : — 

Years to June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
Tradi £ £ £ 
Trading profit..............ccceses 1,901,594 1,741,543 1,614,987 
Dividends and other receipts... 187,016 184,626 185,947 
Total UOT, cncisscccsnede ate kuls 2,088,610 1,926,169 1,800,934 
Maintenance and depreciation 149,339 221,251 215,347 
undry expenses and fees ...... 13,717 14,306 13,811 
Preference dividend ............ 90,750 88,500 87,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned Mivouusiestsaplisialiesane aul 1,834,804 1,602,112 1,484,776 
es ooo ee cee cccccesenooccoocoecece 1 3042,500 1,599,375 1 41 3,75 
Fareed (%,)....sorccesveotsaihees 32:4 29-0 27-3 
MPU Te) wv cesecssnieabidiananes 29 29 26 
an SEETED <ccococesiuesianiineiail 200,000 nat 100,000 
Ferme oo iicectecis ik 902,548 905,285 876,311 
The sere trend over the past eleven years is shown in 
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The persistent decline in net profits since 1936 has neces- 


sitated a reduction ir ordinary dividend payments to the 
lowest level since 1933-34, 


* * o 


The directors’ report throws no light on this dis- 
appointing profits trend in recent years, for it is confined 
to a recital of the profits figures and to formal notices 
regarding retiring directors and auditors. This lack of in- 
formation makes it rather difficult for the Guinness 
ordinary stockholder to assess the prospects of the com- 
pany’s trade in general and of the Park Royal brewery in 
particular. Whatever the results at the new brewery may 
have been, they have not sufficed to offset an appreciable 
decline in earnings. No significant changes are shown by 
the latest balance sheet, which as usual provides an exhibi- 
tion of great financial strength. The further decline in the 
ordinary stock units to 99s. this week testifies to the in- 
vestors’ disappointment with the latest results, although the 
market was naturally disposed to await Lord Iveagh’s 
Statement at the meeting, which was held on Friday after 
we had gone to press, before reaching hard and fast con- 
clusions regarding the current year’s outlook. 


* * w 


Cinema Commentary.—There are few points of 
similarity between the Associated British and Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporations, yet the structure of the 
speeches of the respective chairmen, Mr John Maxwell 
and Mr Isidore Ostrer, at this week’s meetings, was dis- 
tinctly parallel. Each provided a vade mecum to the 
balance-sheet figures, and a certain amount of incidental 
light was thrown upon policy. Mr Maxwell declared that 
“ short of the complete upheaval which none of us desires 
and, perhaps, not many of us expect, the Associated British 
results for the current year should be no less satisfactory 
than for the past year.” For his part, Mr Ostrer declared 
that “having regard to the extent of the reserves now 
appearing in our balance sheet, and the substantial im- 
provement in our financial position during recent years, 
shareholders may feel that a resumption of ordinary divi- 
dend payments on the ordinary shares next year may not 
be imprudent. . . .” Since Mr Ostrer referred to the 
Gaumont-British balance sheet, it may be pertinent to 
observe that reserves, part of which are free, and part of 
a specific character, account for £1,006,000. out of a 
balance-sheet total of £12,976,000. The subsidiary and 
associated companies have reserves of their own, and, 
as Mr Ostrer claimed, they provide for depreciation out 
of their own profits. But the relevant criterion of adequacy 
is the group’s reserve position as a whole, and shareholders 
are afforded no knowledge, in the absence of consolidated 
accounts, of its extent. Mr Ostrer did not indicate the 
measure by which last year’s profits benefited from profits 
derived from debenture redemption, though since the 
actual amount of stock purchased totalled £212,452, the 
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ible credit would appear to be considerable. Nor did 
he indicate the movement of profits of the directly-owned 
and subsidiary cinema interests, though he suggested that 
a “ first definite step ” might possibly be taken during the 
current year towards a consolidation of the theatre 
interests. No information was given regarding the state of 
the Odeon merger negotiations. Finally, he claimed that 
the directors, although anxious to facilitate the work of the 
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The Week’s Company Profits 
profit and loss accounts, on page 34 
of ten companies. These show net 
for the latest year, compared with £2,191,989 for thei 
preceding financial years. The fall of 6.2 per cent. is re 
largely to the reduced profits of Arthur Guinness Son 
and Company (discussed on page 327). Aggregate net 
profits of 1,676 companies whose reports have been 


-—Our usual table of 
2, analyses the results 
Profits of £2,056,142 


Board of Trade inspector, had other interests to consider, 
and were acting on the opinion of eminent counsel. Share- 
holders may well feel that the speech had certain notable 
omissions, despite its optimistic reference to dividend 


prospects. 


THE STOCK 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 22 AUGUST 24 


TRADITIONAL lack of investment in- 
terest in the middle of the three-weeks’ 
August account, coupled with the 
absence of many members and investors 
on holiday and training, have produced 
slack and featureless markets this week, 
save for moderate buying of rubber 
shares. The slight swing of the weather- 
cock suggested that markets became 
rather duller on Tuesday afternoon 
after a firm opening, while the reverse 
process applied on Wednesday. But in 
fact business has been insufficient to 
establish any real trend. Thursday’s 
narrow movements and _ ultra-quiet 
dealings were typical of a week lacking 
in investment significance. 

After a small accumulation of orders 
had been disposed of on Tuesday, the 
gilt-edged market receded slightly, with 
irredeemable stocks leading the drift. 
A further recession on Wednesday 
morning was followed by a recovery 
which restored the long-dated issues to 
their overnight levels. The short-dated 
issues remained firm, and some im- 
provement was recorded in the new 
scrips, the Hertfordshire issue being 
prominent on Wednesday. Dealings in 
the New Zealand loan were very 
limited, and after being called is 
premium, the scrip closed slightly 
below par. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues were marked lower on the delay 
in the resumption of the Tokyo talks, 
and on the growing uncertainties in the 
Far Eastern situation. After falling a 
point on Tuesday, however, the bonds 
showed no net change in mid-week. 
Chilean issues responded to the 
Finance Minister’s assurances regarding 
the debt service, but the imminence of 
negotiations in Rio de Janeiro failed 
to assist Brazilian bonds. 

* 


Small business was transacted in 
home rail stocks, owing to the wage 
talks between the locomotive engineers 
and the managers on Thursday. The 
speculative issues were generally marked 
down at first, and although slightly 
better prices were quoted for the 
ordinary stocks, following the pre- 
holiday traffics, small selling of the 
preference issues caused further frac- 
tional losses. Business in Argentine rail 
issues remained extremely poor. 

Conditions in the industrial share 
market remained very quiet, and there 
was frequently no quotable change in 
prices. Business in steel shares was 
small, and while Neepsend and White- 
head improved, most of the group 


lished this year amount to £214,890,505, and sh 
reduction of 7.7 per cent. compared with the previous 
year’s total of £232,923,322. This week’s results are dis- 
cussed in preceding Notes and on page 329 under the 


pub- 
OW a 


heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


showed smaller gains or losses. Elec- 
trical equipment shares opened firm, 
but lost a few pence in mid-week. 
Associated Equipment responded to the 
London Transport contract, but other 
motor shares were neglected. Aircraft 
shares showed small changes, but were 
mainly lower. Ind Coope were easier 
on the mixed results shown by certain 
subsidiaries, and Guinness fell further 
in anticipation of Friday’s meeting. 
Tobacco, store and provision shares re- 
mained dull, and the rayon group failed 
to maintain its recent activity, although 
a further mid-week fall in Courtaulds 
was later recovered. No perceptible 
trend was evident in the miscellaneous 
group, though many of the leaders 
shed a few pence. Olympia preference 
were a firm feature. 
* 

Interest in oi shares was at a mini- 
mum, and a small volume of business, 
mainly from Paris, was sufficient to 
move prices in each direction by a 
moderate amount, mainly in “ Shell” 
Transport and Royal Dutch. Move- 
ments in the Eagle issues scarcely re- 
sponded to the latest developments in 
the negotiations. 

It was left to rubber shares to pro- 
vide the week’s features. The improve- 
ment in the commodity to 8d. on 
Wednesday, though it was not main- 
tained, released the signal for further 
buying, which was usually of a dis- 
criminating character. Leading shares, 
such as Anglo-Dutch, Malayalam, 
United Sua Betong, and Allied 
Sumatra showed satisfactory improve- 
ment. 

Turnover in the Kaffir market re- 
mained small, and prices became easier. 
Western Holdings advanced on the 
cable, but Western Reefs were de- 
pressed. The producing mines showed 
small movements, mainly to lower 
levels. Rhodesian copper issues made 
little response to the improving 
Prospects of the metal—signalised in 
the raising of the quota from 95 to 
105 per cent. of basic tonnages as from 
August 16th—and business in Jungle 
Shares was very limited. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


shares* int.t 

Aug. 4 4,350 5,850 80-3 117-9 

’ 4, 5,560 80-1 117 8 

nm 9 = yao 7 117:8 

ind © 3 7 117:8 
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Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 
= 100, 11938 — 100. 
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EXCHANGES 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of 0-4 of a point during the 
week to August 8, 1939, is shown by 
the Actuaries’ Index of 160 industrial 
equities. At that date the index stood 
at 61-7, compared with 62-1 a week 
earlier and 60-7 a month earlier. The 
corresponding average yield figures 
are 5-60 per cent., 5:56 per cent. and 
5-74 per cent. respectively. A selection 
of the individual series is given 
below :— 


nS Prices Es ; i . 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | 
a ‘ 











+t December 31, 1938 = 100. 


Group (and No. || Prices 
of Securities) July Aug. | Aug. | 1939 

> » 8, j High 

1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 

Banks, etc. (10) 105-0 | 103-7 102°6 | 109-0 
Aircraft Mfg. (5 73-1; 70:9 69:9) 96:7 
Coal (8) .......45 | 77-9} 80-1 80:2) 836 
CEL MED sentitsiccce 74:1 77:8 74:9) 85-6 
Home Rails (4) 41-7 41-7 39:8 | 49-2 
Shipping (7)...... 12-6} 12:5 12:4} 15-4 
Stores, etc. (18) 55:2 56°4, 559 t 60:9 


| 
' 


Yield % 
————; — | Pie 
| 193 
Group July | Aug. | Aug. i 


1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 


Bp GES. sccsee 36 4:43 448) 1002 
Aircraft Mfg. 10-75 9-94 10-11 69:9 

ebudakehpaeede 39 6°21 6:20 74:0 
PS oritaeraers 6°39 6:05 6:27, 72-9 
Home Rails ...... 0-38 | 9-40/ 0-41 | Ay 
Shipping ......... 37 
Stores, etc. ...... 5:71 5-61 5-66 | 50-6 


| 
\ 





New York 


AFTER its sharp reaction on Thursday 
of last week, Wall Street’s course has 
become chastened and irregular. The 
market’s one achievement has been to 
disregard the expected “ chartist 
signal to sell below the resistance point 
of 140, which the Dow Jones industrial 
average broke through at the end of the 
second hour’s trading on Wednesday. 
The market, as usual, has given full 
heed to Europe’s political uncertainties, 
but it has devoted rather quixotic con- 
sideration to the United States’ political 
and economic background. After dis- 
counting the President’s troubles fairly 
generously last week, it appears to have 
heeded the deflationary consequences 
which may follow the defeat of Pa 
spend-and-lend programme. —— 
has shrunk below the half-million 
and rails and utility stocks are virtu- 
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weeks. Jron Age estimates 


next few 
vt activity at 61 per cent., against 
6 per cent. last week. 


esy of t 
a ie of New York, we print 
the following index figures of Amcrican 
values calculated OD closing prices 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 























| 1939 
Bs ™ i Aug. Aus. 
| ow | ee | 1930 1939 | 1930 
| 2; 4 | | 
calc ai Rae ‘hros-9 ln08-0 | 203- 
.. | 92:8 114°5 [104-9 104-9 | 101-8 
—- 123-6 32:5 | 27°4| 27-1 | 25-9 
# Utilities .. 778 89-91] 88°5 | 89-9 88-0 
ocks .. | 79°3 95:6 | 89-9 | 90-0 | 87-4 
oe vee (4°34% 95:6 |,99-9 |,90-0 |, $i .¢ 
nt High | Low | eS B- 
*50 Common Stocks. + August 2nd. 


Darty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
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os ’ ei | 
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116-6 | 114°4 , 115-2 | 
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1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 

April 8th. 


| | 
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ToraL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 





Stock Exchange Curb 
j Shares 
1939 | ro 
| Shares | Bonds 
00's | «—«$000"s ows 
Aug. 3) 1,010 | 6,180 217 
5 * 900 «©=6| ~— 5,200 159 
» 5*| 240 «| ~—(1,360 
» er 520 | 3,890 93 
» 8} 60 | 4420 81 
» 9] 470 4,360 90 
" *"Two-Hour Session SSS 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
Aug. Aug. 


Close Latest 
Aug. Aug. 


3, 10, 
1, Rails and Shell U ‘et 
: nion... 107g 107 
Transport | 3ocony Vac... in: 1’ 
Atchison ...... 2912 26 , tan. Oil Ca). 26 
Balt. & Ohio.. 535 4781 >tan. Oil N.J 415¢ 407 
& Ohio 361 33 «| Texas teeceeses 36 
Ry, Pe 265g 235g} 
mt. 135g Jlloi@, 3 
NY. 1570 qe Manufacturing 


> 10, 
1939 1939 


Northern Paz. 101 gi Sriggs ........ 2224 
gemma. R... 1835 1635 | Chrysler obasibs 8312 ait 
34 


hern Pac. 1514 1389) Glee Autolite 36% 34 
* 001, 68 NashKelvntr. 63 
4 9% ; 4 63s 
a 8 
2. Utilities ana : 4 37 : 
Mmunication, Allied Chem. 17312 165 


Am.W'works.. 1214 107,|U "Ba 
Con. Rae 4 107g/Un. Carbide. 84 77 
Col Gas ae) a 31%_ Allis Chalmer 37 331g 


El Bond & Sh it Tig) Electric 3834 3514 
lig 91g! West*hse Elec 1 
Nat Pwr & Le. 95 9i4| 11019 7 


Cc 
ae8 
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N é Can 102i, 
American. 251g 237 1 
Pac. Gas & El. 3334 331° Int. sai. 31 
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. 7g Am. i 
hontif? 1 14 Cora Prada. 63." 1° 
Inier-Tet pg; 10%, 164%4)) 1 Case & Co. 7632 72 
Reet Union 2614 afitlGetecen cig. $l 168. 
th eeeees 63 sel eats Kdk. 173 1g88 
3, teeereres 4238 
Metattive and 20th Cen. Fox 211g 1912 


* Jen? 53. |\Comet. Credit 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 





Nominal Con- N 
Week endin j os 
August 12, 1429 — ae Money 
To the Public ......... Nil fia 
To Shareholders.” ae > ae 
By S. E. Introduction —_Nil a Nil 
Permission to Deal = 121, 4 
= " 565 45,704 
fon 5.1939 ..0...... Dr.100,000 ... Dr.100,000 
Including Excluding 
‘Xear a ie Conversions Conversions 
(New Basis)......... 103,241,668 80,791,0: 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 232,671,188 212,780,298 
1939 (Old Basis) .......... 70,206,941 48,776,802 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 170,812,859 151,871,991 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
VU. : 
Year to date Kt. U.K. Countries 


; £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 53,741,435 24,869,148 2.18] 
1938 (New Basis) 163,841,205 46,509,791 2.429.229 
1939 (Old Basis) 32,616,771 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,437,726 20,035,141 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. 
Se Sy aasfa es eather aad 
ew Basis) 43,142,145 6,212,637 31,460,803 
1938 (New Basis) 136,870,732 14,310,596 61,598,897 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,183,921 2,688,459 10,004,482 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,111,813 8,450,246 17,309,932 


Nortr.—“ Old Basis *’ includes only public issues 
. ee to ee only. ‘“* New Basis” 
includes new capital in which issi 
has been saad. ‘cmon nace 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Cornbrook Brewery Company, 
Ltd.—Particulars of £250,000 4} per 
cent. (Phoenix) debenture stocks; secured 
by first mortgage on properties valued 
at £436,981 acquired from subsidiary, 
Phoenix Brewery Company, and by 
floating charge on remaining assets. 
Redeemable at par August 15, 1964, 
or by earlier purchase at or below 
101 per cent. £160,000 subscribed 
by Cohen, Laming, Hoare at £984 
per cent. net. Balance of £90,000 
held by Lloyds Bank as collateral 
security. 


‘SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Brewery company results account for the 
bulk of this week’s profits. FRIARY, 
HOLROYD AND HEALY’S trading 
profits show a small increase from £231,612 
to £235,643, and net profits are virtually 
maintained at £138,140, compared with 
£136,205. The 13 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is repeated. Three subsidiaries 
of Ind Coope and Allsopp have issued 
their reports. ALTON AND COM- 
PANY show an improvement in net profits 
from £39,463 to £42,500, while COL- 
CHESTER BREWING net profits are 
unchanged at £15,907. Dividends are 
maintained in both cases. On the other 
hand, STRETTONS DERBY BREW- 
ERY reports a significant reduction in net 
profits from £106,153 to £95.044, while 
the ordinary dividend has been lowered 
from 37} per cent. to 35 per cent. 
EMPRESS BREWERY and CLARK- 
SON’S OLD BREWERY also report 
somewhat lower earnings, though the 
latter’s dividend is maintained. STEEL 
BARREL SCAMMELL’S results are some- 


what disappointing. Profits of the three 
subsidiary companies in fact show a 
reduction from £42,210 to £29,668, while 
the parent company’s net profits are 
reduced more moderately from £32,594 
to £27,470. The report states that the 
new Uxbridge factory Be nso ewes ae 
facturing operations, while a shortage 0 
labour was experienced. The ordinary 
dividend is reduced from 14 per cent. to 


12 per cent. Net profits of Isaac Holden 
(Continued in next column) 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual, unless Stated per annum 


or shown in cash 
per share. Rate f 
previous year refers to total dividend, salen: 


marked i : ; 
aaa asterisk to indicate interim 
‘ | *Int, 
Company or | Total Pay- Prev. 
it Final | able Year 
BANKS | * =. ° 
Indust. Bk. Japan..... 3* | * 
INSURANCE | 3 
New Zealand Ins. w 1 & 
prsconts pes. [5% : 
nacon ~Opper ... | c.%¢ . , ae 
Loloma (Fiji)... Pesos | eer ae 
,NDUSTRIALS” | | oe 
ssoc. Coal Dist. ...... * | 5 | 98 
Seth ond Por. Secas| ve | 7 62 
Chambers Wharf...... | 18t | 30 25 
Chaplin Holdings ...| ... | 5 (Aug. 25, 5 
Clarke Nickolls, etc....| 2io*) | Qt 
Crossley Building...... | 38 | Sept. 11) 3* 
Derby Gas Light } 3%] , 38 
Dickinsand Jones ...|  5* | 5s 
Edinburgh Sec. ...... |  2*6! 2* 
Field, Sons and Co....| 5* | ... Sept. ] 5* 
Gabriel Wade etc...... |... 10 ‘ i § 
Senate ae | 75c.* a . | 258 
ae } TJio* 1... ‘Aug. lo® 
RIED sncccmesanennae ; 5* a Sex. is 3 
|. | 50c.*/ ... ‘Sept. 30) 50c.* 
Jacksons Stores ...... Sess ae se 5 
Jenks and Cattell ...... | $215* ... Aug. 10} $2!o* 
Linway Trust ......... --- | 3 j|Sepe.25| 3 
Lochgelly Iron......... a as 12%; ; 10 
London Brick ......... | Zle™ ... [Seme. 2 5° 
London and Lomond | 2!4* Sept. 1) 214* 
Mallandain (A. E.)... | 3* ae 7 3* 
PE iis ccncdadecnss |} t10¢ | 215 an 15 
Modern Mchn. Tool. | 7)2*, .... Aug. 22; 712* 
Neill (Wm.) and Son | 5°24* Sept. 30; 5*a4* 
Phillips Rubbr. Soles | 354* Aug. 31 334* 
Rowland Gaunt ...... | 10¢ |} 15 cal 15 
Scottish Nthn.Inv....|  4*%c Aug. 30 4* 
Secnd. Scot. Amer.... | 6* | ... | Sept.1 6* 
Steel Barrel Scam. ...| 6t | 12 14 
Transv’l M’thess ...... | Slot) 12): 1219 
U.S. Electrolux ...... | 30c.* | ... |Sept. 15} 40c.* 
aie*| i 212% 


Swindon Gas ......... i ‘ 
Whitworth & Mitchell |... Lis | ee Nil 


UNIT TRUSTS | Pence Pence 
Nat. Fixed Investment | $5°4 Sage. $4 +... 

+ Free of income tax. 

(a) 75c. per share paid for nine months, 1939 ; 


total payment, 1938, 50c. 
(6) Less tax at 4s. 1l!ed. 
(c) Less tax at 5s. lod. 


GABRIEL, WADE AND ENGLISH.—Dividend 
6 per cent., and bonus 4 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for year to May 31, 1939, against 5 per cent. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION .— 
Common stock dividend of 75c. for end-June quarter, 
as in previous quarter. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CORPORATION 
—Dividend of 50c. per share payable September 30, 
1939. Two dividends of 50c. already paid in respect 


of current year. 

LONDON BRICK COMPANY .— Second interim 
2lo per cent., compared with first interim of 2! per 
cent., paid in June, 1939, and a second interim of 
5 per cent., last year. 

PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES, LTD.—Intenm 
dividend 334 per cent. (9d. per share) on ordinary 
shares payable, less tax, August 31. Sales for eight 
months ended July 31 are stated to have been well 


maintained. 


HADFIELDS LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend 
7p per cent. actual (9d. per share), less tax, as last year. 


HARRODS LTD.—Interim ordinary dividend for 
half-year ended July 31, 1939, 5 per cent. actual, as 
last year. 


aD 
SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from previous column) 


show a moderate improvement from 
£18,317 to £20,957, and the dividend is 
raised from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Steel Barrel Scammellis.—Revenue 
for year to June 30, 1939, £28,700 
(£34,620). Ordinary dividend 12 per cent. 
against 14 per cent. To reserves and 
depreciation, £10,500 (same). Carried 
forward, £3,962 (£3,938). Profits of sub- 
sidiaries before N.D.C., £29,608 (£42,210). 


British Sugar Corporation.—Issue 
of directors’ report is postponed until 
middle of September pending the taking of 
certain relevant decisions by the Govern- 
ment by the beginning of the month. 
Annual general meeting proposed to be 
held at the end of September. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Industry and Trade 


Recovery in Coal.—During the first four months of 
the current year both production and exports of coal were 
still smaller than in the corresponding months of 1938. 
Since May, however, the coal-mining industry has made 
rapid headway and both production and exports in the 
first half of 1939 were slightly higher than in January- 
June, 1938. In June, the quantity of coal raised was 12.7 
per cent. higher than in the corresponding month last 
year, and total exports showed an increase of no less than 
22.6 per cent. While the recovery in domestic demand is 
due to the expansion in general business activity, the re- 
markable increase in shipments is largely a reflection of 
the sharp decline in Germany's exports, from 16.8 million 
metric tons in the first half of 1938 to 12.7 million tons in 
the corresponding period this year. The improvement in 








Coat Output AND SHIPMENTS 
(In thousands of tons) 


January-June 

















j Percentage 
i _oo_—€,| £_ _) 
| 1938 | 1939 | from 1938 
—_— a —-——— ——_——- t oe ! — 
Production :-— | 
DURRIONIOINE.  sccnnccncenconecossecnsecet 6,632 6,750 +18 
DID * ..  nsansetannmansebegbiasbusenseonaent 16,365 15,985 | — 2:3 
ee ea ee 21,992 22,395 | +18 
Lancs, Cheshire and North Wales ...... 8,733 8,791 + 07 
Derby, Notts and Leicester .............+- 16,556 17,372 + 4-9 
Staffs, Worcs, Salop and Warwick ...... 9,987 | 10,413 + 4-2 
South Wales and Monmouth ............ 18,549 | 17,938 | — 3-4 
Other English districts*  ...............0.. 2,717 | 2,792 > 2:8 
PED ‘eidicetihasisisinntickoiebsesitiimaiel 15,472 | 15,800 | + 2:1 
SOU wxcceancensessiinekatincdessuitue | $17,003 118,236 | 6=— 4 tT 
Exports :-— | | 
ID nccncocescevesusssontbebentcunascnssaloees | 17,503 | 18,482 + 5-6 
NTNU stnscieiinessenihcetiiiusishiltpancdcisiailiah | 5,271 | 5097 | — 3-3 
3-6 


| 





ee ee oes | 22,774 | 23,579 | + 











* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset and Kent. 


British exports has been widespread. France and Spain are 
the only two countries which took appreciably less British 
coal in the first half of this year than in January-June, 
1938. Germany herself has bought considerably more this 
year; British shipments to Germany rose from 1,785,000 
tons in January-June, 1938, to 2,130,000 tons in the first 
half of this year. Exports to Italy also showed a substan- 
tial increase during this period, from 1,104,000 tons to 
1,511,000 tons. As the accompanying table shows, the inci- 
dence of the improvement in Britain’s coal-mining industry 
has been uneven; in Durham and in South Wales produc- 
tion in the first half of 1939 was still below the figures for 
1938. In June, on the other hand, production was higher 
than a year ago in all districts. Although total output in 
the first quarter of this year was 2.3 per cent. smaller 
than in January-March, 1938, the ascertained profits per 
ton of the coal-mining industry rose from 21.45 pence to 
24.48 pence, the highest figure for this quarter since 1924. 
Since output in the second quarter exceeded that of the 
corresponding period last year, and as prices have been 
well maintained, the profits per ton in April-June were 
probably also higher than a year ago. 


* * * 


Wool Textile Activity.—The wool textile indus- 
try has experienced a remarkable expansion in demand 
and some of the principal sections of the trade are now 
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working at capacity. The percentage of insured persons 
(aged 16 to 64) unemployed in the woollen and worsted 
sections fell from 22.9 in June, 1938, to 9.1 in June and 
6.7 in July this year, while the index of total wages paid 
given in Wool Intelligence Notes, rose between June. 
1938, and June, 1939, by 27.8 per cent. in the woollen 
section and by 13.8 per cent. in worsted manufacture 
The improvement is also reflected in the Weekly Wool 
Chart’s estimates of the consumption of imported woo| 
during January-June, 1938 and 1939, given below: — 


CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED Woot 
(In millions of Ibs.) 


1938 1939 

CRIN cs cnsscansnercestibatasoes 38 51 
NIE. sAnececesscscansisenneios 36 50 
DEEL. dntoneeeasensninaeonengdbes 42 59 
NEE :apswinsisieneiniansiebenbecanas 37 51 
DEE ‘ ccsotnccnsescaneeeaiaduhahiles 43 59 
ED clechidiencidiepaededibtbiiens 40 64 
TUTE: ccotnusineummangorane 236 334 


The estimated consumption of imported wool during 
the first half of 1939 showed an increase of no less than 
414 per cent. over the figure for the corresponding period 
last year. Despite the increase in consumption, however, 
stocks of wool are heavier than a year ago; according to 
Wool Intelligence Notes stocks in public warehouses at 
the principal ports and in railway and canal depots in 
Yorkshire were 184 million Ibs. at the end of June, against 
131 million Ibs. a year earlier. The improvement in the 
wool textile industry, which is expected to be maintained, 
is due mainly to the increase in defence expenditure; apart 
from direct Government contracts, the industry has ex- 
perienced an expansion in civil demand as a result of the 
growth of purchasing power. Export demand, however, 
has also shown an appreciable improvement. Exports of 
wool tops rose from 14.7 million lbs. in January-June, 
1938, to 21.4 million lbs. in the first half of 1939; during 
the same period shipments of woollen and worsted yarns 
increased from 12.6 million Ibs. to 15.4 million Ibs. and 
those of woollen and worsted tissues from 45.2 million 
square yards to 46.7 million square yards. The industry 
fortunes have naturally benefited from the revival, though 
profits on Government contracts are stated to be small. 


* * * 


U.S. Cotton Policy. — Last Tuesday the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States Department of 
Agriculture estimated the probable yield of the cotton 
crop at 11,412,000 bales, compared with 11,943,000 bales 
produced in 1938 and 18,946,000 bales in 1937. The 
estimate, which confirmed expectations, hardly caused 
a stir on the markets ; for while the new crop is roughly 
equal to the world’s consumption in the 1938-39 season, 
the carry-over of American cotton at the end of the past 
season was no less than 14,400,000 bales, of which the 
Government of the United States held 11,000,000 bales. 
The markets are therefore much more interested in the 
future policy of the United States Government concerning 
the disposal of its enormous holdings than in the soe 
crop. The uncertainty concerning America’s methods - 
disposal has made it almost impossible for traders ~~ ; 
a view on the probable trend of prices. A meeting 0 
International Cotton Federation in Ziirich at the end v 
last week therefore decided to press the Government ; 
the United States to adopt a definite long-term po iy 
concerning the disposal of its holdings of raw cotto® 
The American Government, in turn, is anxious | 
conclude an agreement with other cotton-growil 
countries in an attempt to reduce fluctuations in mar 
supplies and prices. It remains to be seen whet ce 
American export subsidy, by stimulating exports, W! with 
as a lever in inducing other countries to co-operate 
the United States. 














August 12; 1939 


Changes in Agriculture.—The preliminary figures 
ft the June agricultural census, published by the Ministry 
i Agriculture this week, are summarised in the table 


below: — 
England & Wales Scotland 
1938 1939 1938 1939 


Ares under crops ("000 


acres) -— 

Wheat .....0::secesceseeeseeee 1,830-0 1,681-0 92-0 81-0 
Barley and bere .......++++s 886-0 911-0 99-0 99-0 
OBES ..ccsscecersossecesoseeees . 1,299-0 1,355-0 798-0 774-0 
Beans and peaS ......++e0ee 269°5  275:7 2:9 2:7 
POLALOES ....crereeeeeeeeees . 4746 453-8 135:0 134-0 
ROO .....secerssccscecceseees 637-0 605:3 326:4 314-1 
Sugar beet .....eeeeeee wee «6: 328-5 3368 7°4 7°5 
Cabbage.......ssececeeeeeeees . 135-7 = 136°5 3:9 3:9 
Rotation grasses ........+06 . 1,900-0 2,070-:0 1,460-0 1,451-0 
Total arablle.........ccvecsesee 8,872-0 8,926-0 2,983:0 2,929-0 
Permanent grass ........+0++ 15,823-0 15,692:0 1,577-0 1,622-0 
Livestock (000) :— 

eR is cciccescsnccadeedcntonh 855°6 843-6 144-8 142-3 
Cows in calf and milk .... 3,071-5 3,098:7 501-8 514°4 
Other cattle ..........sceeeee 3,636°9 3,657:6 813-9 845°6 
Fetal Citle...cccsccsccsescass 6,708-4 6,756:3 1,315-7 1,360:0 
CRI ciconcnceverceipvornepnal 17,900-7 17,955-3 7,969-0 8,042-0 
BIRD cncosccccecesocesestonmians 3,561-1 3,506°9 257-4 252-9 
RED. cconceccccoanonguammnae 52,439 -0 52,638-0 7,324-0 7,236°8 
Labour (’000) :— 

Regular workers ............ 412:7 409-8 91-5 89-0 
Casual workers ...........++ 79-6 95-7 104:3 103-2 


For the first time since 1935 there was an increase in the 
arable area in England and Wales, due to an expansion in 
the acreage of rotation grasses, beans and peas and of 
barley and oats; the area under wheat fell by 8.1 per cent., 
due probably to the extension of the price insurance system 
to the other cereals. The increase in the arable area has 
been accompanied in England and Wales by a fall of 
121,000 acres in the area under permanent grass. In Scot- 
land, however, the slow decline in the arable area was 
continued in 1939 and there was an increase in the area of 
permanent grass. Among livestock, the dairy herds con- 
tinued to expand, though there was a fall of 6.1 per cent. 
in the number of cattle under one year in England and 
Wales. The sheep population is still increasing and has 
reached a record in Scotland; the expansion of 140,000 in 
the number of ewes in Great Britain indicates that, given 
normal weather, there will be no shortage of lambs next 
spring. In both parts of the Kingdom there was a fall in 
the number of pigs, but this was concentrated on the older 
Pigs; the sow population increased by 15,400 during the 
year. The number of regular agricultural workers con- 
unued to fall, but in England and Wales the deficiency 
Was more than offset by an increase in the number of 
casual labourers employed. 


okearrangement of Sugar Exports.—The Russian 
ea ernment informed the International Sugar Council 
St week that it did not propose to use the additional 
in of 65,956 metric tons allotted to it at the end of 
wee , these additional quotas, it will be remembered, 
a arranged by the Council to meet the shortage of 

plies on the British market and the Russian quota has 





now been re-allotted as follows : — 
Metric Tons 
CUS os cacddalnbadccicclesesssosunecsne 25,941 
N Republic..................06 11,039 
Ctherlamds ........cccccecccsssscceecenee 28,976 
65,956 


: - same time, the Dutch Government has decided not 
Jul Port the 20,000 tons which were allotted to it in 
Ys when it was decided to release a further 100,000 
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tons for shipment to the United Kingdom, and the Coun- 
cil announced on Tuesday that this amount would not be 
redistributed. 


* * * 


Price Trend Still Downwards.—Despite the sus- 
tained expansion of business activity in this country and 
the recent revival in the United States, The Economist's 
indices of wholesale prices showed a further decline dur- 
ing the past fortnight. The indices for primary products 
relating to the United Kingdom and the United States 
both registered a fall. The more comprehensive British 
and French indices are also slightly lower; the Irving 
Fisher index for the United States remained unchanged 


and the official German index showed a further, though 
smal], rise. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


The Economist Indices 


| t | 
iiieleamile a aia ' Italy, | Gere 
| Fran Milan | many, 


~~ 'Price of | we | 
Primary Products| Gold U.S.A.,| Statis- Cham-. Statis- 





Date British Irving-| tique 
Complete! —————— ing) | Fisher | Gen- ber of — 
| Index | pric ~ a | erale a 
(sterling)) ritish American) merce amt 
“| (sterling)! (doilar) 
| 


eS 
Dec, 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116-3¢ 95-4 


| 
| 
Dec. 29 | 127-8 | 147°4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 97-0 
' i j 


1938 | | 
| 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 116-7 | 148-7 143-8 97-7 


Nov. 23 | 114-3 


Dec. 21 | 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 115-6 1487 144-0 97-8 
1 
an. 4) 114-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 116-0. 151-2 144-3 98-0 
eb. 1 | 113-8 | 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 152-7 144-9 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 115-3 153-5 145-1 97-9 
. 1) 14-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 | 174-9 116-4) 152-8 145-1 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 | 135-3 | 125-0 | 174-9 116-3 153-1 145-1 98-0 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 153-5 144-9 97°8 
Apr. 19 | 114-5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 152-3 145-4 97-8 
y 3 116-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 115-9 155-5 146.4 97-9 
May 17) 116°0 | 134°7 | 123-4 | 174-9 115-6 | 157°3 146-2 97-9 
May 31 116°7 | 134°4 | 125-0 | 174-9 114-8 156-6 146-5 98-0 
June 14/ 115-4 | 134°4 | 124-0 | 174-9 114-4 155-0 146-9 98-3 
une 28 | 115-6 | 134-4 | 122-3. 175-0 114:3. 154-8 147-1 98-4 
uly 12) 115-6 | 135-2 | 120-2 174-9 114-1 153-7 146-2 48-2 
uly 26 114-7 | 133-4 | 118-1 | 174-9 1140. 153-7 147-0 98:5 
Aug. 9/ 114-5 | 132-5 | 117-7 | 174-9 114-0* 152°5* 98 -7* 


* These figures refer to August 5th. + Monthly average. 


Of the five constituent series of the British complete index, 
four showed a decline, while one (that relating to minerals) 
registered a slight rise, due to the improvement in the 
prices of non-ferrous metals. 


British COMPLETE INDEX 
Sept. 18, Aug. 3, July 26, Aug. 9, 


(1927 = 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64-5 82-9 66 9 66-2 
Other foods ......... 62-2 57-5 61.7 61-4 
; 0.0. 43-7 53-5 28 52-5 
Minerals .......-00«« 67-4 93-1 92 5 93 8 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 75-2 76.2 76-1 

Complete index 60-4 72:0 69-3 @ 2 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 99-3 95-4 95:2 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 62:4 60-0 59-8 


There are no signs of significant changes in prices in the 
near future. 


* * * 


Strong Copper and Lead Markets.—The im- 
provement noticed in the last few weeks on the London 
markets for copper and lead is due in both cases to a 
revival in demand. The price of standard cash copper has 
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risen from less than £42 per ton in the latter half of June 
to £45 per ton; it is believed that recently Japan has been 
an extensive buyer on world markets, as the Government 
is anxious to acquire a reserve supply of copper in case 
the United States should eventually place an embargo on 
exports. On Thursday it was announced that the co- 
operating producers had decided to raise from next Wed- 
nesday the output quota from 95 to 105 per cent. of their 
basic quotas; this move was not unexpected, as the object 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE flow of new orders to industry has 
shown a seasonal decline, while produc- 
tion has been temporarily suspended 
or curtailed in a number of industries 
which have granted holidays with pay. 
But in view of the heavy volume of 
orders on the books of most industries, 
current activity, unless temporarily re- 
duced by holidays, is maintained at a 
high level. During the last week of July 
the output of coal was 4,333,000 tons, 
against 4,077,100 tons during the cor- 
responding week last year. The iron 
and steel industry is curtailing output 
only in so far as is necessitated by 
holidays and the need for repairs. Build- 
ing activity continues at a high level, 
and the textile trades also remain very 
active, and there is considerable pres- 
sure for the early delivery of the orders 
placed by the Government. 


Coal 


Sheffield .— With most of the works 
and pits on holiday, little interest is 
shown in the market. The inland posi- 
tion is regarded as quite satisfactory, 
and with the resumption of operations 
industrial demand will quickly revive. 
There are ample stocks of smalls at the 
pits. Household demand has fallen off 
as is Customary at this period. Blast- 
furnace coke is a good feature, but cen- 
tral heating coke is poorly taken up at 
present. 

Export inquiry continues at about 
the level of the last few weeks. Some 
qualities are in short supply, particu- 
larly nuts, which are offered very spar- 
ingly. Bunkers are a quiet market. Coke 
demand is fairly substantial. Prices are 
unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— With most 
of the Durham collieries closed this 
week, miners having their week’s holi- 
day, there is a scarcity of prompt sup- 
plies of all classes of industrial coal. 
The market generally is steady; col- 
lieries are well booked on contract and, 
in addition, there is a fair inquiry from 
the Scandinavian countries. Prices 
show little change. Patent oven coke 
is a firm market; inquiry is good from 
the Scandinavian countries, and home 
trade remains active. 


* 


Glasgow .—Stringency of supplies is 
the feature of the market. Partly this is 
the outcome of the holidays and the 
slow resumption of work thereafter, 
but in the main it results from pressure 
of demand on both home and foreign 
account. Export inquiry has not 
appeared specially brisk of late, but it 
has, nevertheless, proved sufficiently 
active to absorb shipping tonnages for 
some weeks ahead. The collieries in Fife 
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and the Lothians have therefore little 
to offer, and ex-Grangemouth supplies 
are also scarce. Irish and inland busi- 
ness absorbs Ayrshire production. In 
Lanarkshire, which is busy on indus- 
trial and utility account, the main de- 
velopment has been an expansion in 
household buying despite the rise in 
prices by 2s. 6d. per ton. 


* 


Cardiff. — By the new agreement 
providing for a week’s holiday with 
pay, production has been suspended 
practically throughout the South Wales 
coalfield since last Saturday, Shipments, 
however, were resumed on Tuesday, and 
in view of the recent heavy accumula- 
tion of stocks loading operations are 
likely to be normal for the rest of the 
week. The respite will also greatly re- 
lieve the congestion which has been re- 
stricting the service of wagons both for 
the export and import trades for some 
time past. In the week ended August 
6th coal exports in the foreign and 
coastwise trades totalled 419,900 tons, 
compared with 366,796 tons in the pre- 
holiday week last year. Current busi- 
ness is temporarily at a standstill, but 
prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Owing to the holidays 
there has been little doing in the iron 
and steel market this week, and not 
until the end of the month is a return 
to full activity expected. Consumers of 
pig iron appear to have fair supplies on 
hand, and are showing little disposi- 
tion to do more than cover their imme- 
diate requirements of forge and foun- 
dry. Hematite demand continues satis- 
factory, and there are substantial book- 
ings to the end of the year. Finished 
iron inquiries are disappointing. 

So far as steel is concerned the 
quieter market conditions are welcomed 
but the lull will speedily end, for users 
are on the look-out to place substantial 
business at the first opportunity. Basic 
billet supplies are still short of require- 
ments despite the fact that considerable 
quantities of imported billets are mak- 
ing their appearance. Acid billets, wire 
rods and bright drawn steel are in good 
demand, and the inquiry for stainless 
steel sheets is fully maintained. 

Although Sheffield is turning out a 
large amount of Government work the 
bulk of orders ‘in hand at most estab- 
lishments relate to commercial require- 
ments, and a substantial portion comes 
from Overseas. At some works there is 
enough business on the books to ensure 
full employment to the end of the year 
or well into the next year. 


of the production regulating scheme was to |i 
of copper to about £45 per ton. The increase in the d 
mand for lead is also due mainly to re-a . 
consumption by the building trade, the c 
in peaceful times, has been disappointing. The to 

for lead is therefore likely to teeta its ae 
level for some time to come, and this may induce the Lead 
Cartel also to relax or remove the exist 
the production of this metal. 
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Middlesbrough. — It is expec 
that holidays will be restricted yo 
minimum. Sheet makers are very busy; 
the demand for semi-finished steel is 
well maintained and imports of this 
class of material from the Continent 
continue. Constructional steel is being 
delivered as rapidly as produced, and 
shipbuilding materials are being speci- 
fied in greater quantities. 

There is little change in the pig iron 
trade. Heavy steel melting scrap is taken 
from merchants as it becomes available 
at the controlled prices. Good Durham 
blast-furnace coke is available at 24s. 2d. 
per ton at the ovens. Ore imports have 
been well maintained. 


* 


Glasgow. — Steel plants are now 
working to capacity and makers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to meet 
all the calls made on them. At several 
plants the possibility of further exten- 
sions is under consideration. Demand 
from all users is heavy. The ton- 
nage of shipbuilding material booked 
is already considerable, and it is 
expected that this will be largely in- 
creased within the next few months as 
work progresses on the many vessels 
now on the books of shipbuilders. Local 
sheet makers are overwhelmed with 
work, and the new business includes a 
fair tonnage for overseas markets. Sheet 
rollers and sheet galvanisers have suffi- 
cient work on hand to ensure regular 
employment for many months provided 
raw material is available. In regard to 
semis generally, the position has im- 
proved of late as supplies of Continen- 
tal material are more plentiful. Tube 
makers are fairly busy, chiefly with 
work for the home market. 


* 


Cardiff.— The tinplate works have 
been idle this week; the great majority 
of the mills have been undergoing ¢x- 
tensive repairs and renewals. New 
orders, however, have been placed and 
unexecuted commitments are estimated 
at over 2.4 million boxes. Both the steel 
and the pig-iron furnaces are in active 
production. Shipments of tinplates last 
week were slightly lower at 4,603 tons, 
compared with 5,151 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and stocks in 
warehouse and in vans have been In- 
creased to 5,294 tons. Prices are nomin- 
ally unchanged. 


* 


News from Abroad reine oS 
international = mates 
very quiet recently, in SO 
even quieter than had been expected 
in view of the holiday season. — “A 
cent reports about the activity a 
peace industries have been quite satis- 
factory and requirements of the yas 
ment industries have remained 
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porters have thought that 
would not interfere to a 
with the oy s orders. 
urable feature of the situation 
P a a have not undergone a 
further decline recently, concessions on 
official prices having remained at their 
‘ious level. This fact is likely to 
contribute to an improvement ef con- 
gumers’ purchases, just as the previous 
increase in rebates has discouraged 
buyers. It is noteworthy that the object 
of producers who granted the higher 
rebates, viz., the maintenance of export 
husiness, has not been attained, although 
iron and steel output has not experi- 
enced a major decline. Fairly sizable 
orders have recently been booked from 
Scandinavia, the Baltic, Argentina and 
Brazil, and contracts for supplies of 
gmis to Great Britain have also con- 
tributed to keep Continental (particu- 
larly the Belgian) producers busy over 
the slack period. American competition 
has been less keen of late, and addi- 
tional steel works have adapted their 
prices to the European level. Neverthe- 


level, ex 


less, cut prices have recently been 
offered, especially for ship steel. 
Unofficial discussions are taking 


place to settle the differences which have 
arisen over the quota accounts and the 
payments of fines or compensations for 
an excess or deficiency of exports in 
relation to the allowances. It is possible 
that important alterations of the in- 
ternal organisation of the Cartel will 
be suggested in this connection. Dis- 
cussions are taking place with the 
South African steel producers on a re- 
vision of the import quotas granted to 
the European exporters for the South 
African market, The South African 
producers demand a reduction of these 
quotas in view of their increased out- 
put capacity. 


Textiles 


Cotton ( Manchester ). — Business 
has been adversely affected by holiday 
influences, Buyers have not been dis- 
Posed to place orders of any weight. 
The first estimate of the ican 
crop, discussed on page 330, has had 
little effect on prices, During the past 
week more favourable weather reports 
= been received from the belt. There 
: ve been signs of rather more demand, 
Ut speculative interest in futures has 

n dormant. 

: Inquiry in American yarns has con- 
inued more encouraging. In addition 
'0 the persistent demand in coarse 
“ounts, rather more business has been 
r in medium numbers. Home users 
= “8yptian yarns have taken deliveries 
Ore freely, but fresh contracts have 
N scarce, 
There has been little change in cloth 
‘t conditions. A fair amount of 
an of prices has occurred from day 
comnts but buyers have limited their 
hore tments. Not more than a retail 
z enion been done for India, Some 
deena ve secured fair lines for South 
a ica. Varied buying has occurred 
oa tandard makes for the home trade 
itwig” {ttle more activity has shown 
self Jn some quarters for the 
As a especially South Africa. 
turned» OMS _as possible are being 
aa a Government contracts, 
deliveries 18 Considerable pressure for 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE improvement in the level of de- 
mand, mainly for armaments, in the 
metal market moms a further in- 
crease 1n copper and lead prices durin 
the week. Elsewhere aan were few 
developments, the holidays having in- 
terrupted the flow of purchases. Sugar 
and cotton prices were both lower on 
the week, but the fall in wheat prices 
has apparently been checked. Similar 
trends have occurred in the United 
States; a weakening in sugar, cotton 
and lard prices caused a fall in Moody’s 
index of wholesale prices from 142 (De- 
cember 31, 1931 = 100) to 140.1 in the 
week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.— The demand for copper 
continued good and standard cash 
gained another 12s. 6d. to close on 
Wednesday at £44 12s. 6d. per ton. The 
feature of the week was the revival of 
speculation, but so far the speculative 
account is still comparatively small. 
This week Japan placed a major order 
on the United States market in antici- 
pation of a possible embargo, and 
further orders from Japan are expected. 
American consumers have also main- 
tained their purchases, although they 
have bought heavily for over six weeks. 
Under the influence of the recent 
orders, United States stocks are likely 
to fall in the autumn and will thus 
help to strengthen the international 
copper position. It was announced on 
Thursday that the output quotas of the 
restricting producers have been raised 
from 95 to 105 per cent. of the basic 
tonnages with effect from August 16th. 
This news caused a slight fall in prices. 

* 


Tin. — The cash price remained 
stable at £229 17s. 6d. per ton, but the 
forward price advanced by 10s. to 
£225 10s. per ton. The backwardation 
has thus narrowed to £4 7s. 6d., a sign 
of the growing strength of the market. 
The Pool has again been able to sell a 
considerable tonnage; its holdings of 
actual tin are now estimated at less 
than 9,500 tons, but it will receive a 
certain tonnage later this month and in 
September, which it had lent to the 
market three months before. Neverthe- 
less the basic position of the tin market 
has now so much improved that an 
advance in the quotas for the last 
quarter of 1939 is more than likely. The 
tinplate industry remains very active on 
both sides of the Atlantic and the posi- 
tion of the motor industry is also quite 
satisfactory. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—-Lead gained 
another 12s. 6d. to close on Wednes- 
day at £16 1s. 3d. per ton after having 
touched £16 3s. 9d., the highest level 
of the year, on Tuesday. Spelter, on the 
other hand, lost 1s, 3d. and thus closed 
at £14 8s. 9d. per ton. The strength of 
lead was due to a very strong demand 
from British and Continental sources 
on armament account. According to the 
British Metal Corporation, the British 
consumption of lead advanced from 
83,000 tons in the first quarter to 87,000 
tons in the second quarter of this year, 
while the consumption of slab spelter 
increased from 52,000 tons to 57,000 
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tons. The Metallgesellschaft reports 
that extra-United States production of 
lead in the first five months of 1939 
totalled 548,627 (a year ago 527,894) 
metric tons. The corresponding figure 


for spelter was 490,588 (494,564) metric 
tons. 


Grains 


THERE has been little change in wheat 
Prices in the last week. Attention jis 
focused On weather reports from 
America, which indicate that some 
further deterioration in the condition 
of the crop may be expected from the 
continued heat and drought. The North 
European harvest is being delayed by 
wet and stormy weather. Demand for 
Argentine maize has remained firm; the 
United States crop is now expected to 
yield about 2,520 million bushels. The 
continent continues to take fair quanti- 
ties of feeding barley from North 
Africa; offers of new crop barley from 
Russia or Roumania are small, and it is 
probable that supplies from these coun- 
tries will not be large, as the barley 
harvest was disappointing. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.— After a period of un- 
usually low levels, egg prices rose 
sharply during the week, especially for 
home eggs. Trade in meat has been 
slow, but pork prices have risen with a 
scarcity of small pigs. 


* 


Colonial Produce.The holidays 
have affected most of these markets and 
little business was transacted. There 
was a further small decline in the 
futures market for near sugar, but with 
a fair demand, prices for refined have 
remained unchanged. Prices for Accra 
cocoa were also lower. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables. Wet 
weather has depressed both the quality 
and the demand for English fruit. 
Heavy supplies of plums and English 
apples are now arriving in London and 
prices are low. Supplies of main crop 
potatoes were also large early in the 
week but were diminished later by the 
wet weather. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.-- Harvesting of 
the linseed crop is proceeding in the 
United States and yields and quality 
are reported to be equal to the average 
of recent years. Shipments of old crop 
from the Plate to the Continent con- 
tinue at a fair level, but British de- 
mand is concentrated on the Indian 
variety, the prices of which are firmly 
held. The carry-over of the old cotton- 
seed crop in Egypt is large, and 
although business in new crop has not 
yet begun, prices for the old crop have 
eased. In sympathy with seed, linseed 
oil is dearer and the discount of later 
positions has been reduced. 


* 


Rubber.— The London market was 
closed over the holidays. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the tone was firm but 
prices show little change. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, in 
London. ; 

Mr Isidore Ostrer (the chairman) said that the available surplus 
for the year had enabled the directors to transfer to reserve a much 
larger sum than last year and at the same time to carry forward a 
balance of £77,437 against £58,798 brought in. In recommending 
that the available surplus be dealt with in that manner, the direc- 
tors had not overlooked the possibility of a resumption of dividend 
payments on the ordinary shares. ; 

A new agreement had been entered into with General Film Dis- 
tributors, Limited, for the production of further films; one of the 
advantages of the new arrangement would be the reopening of their 
studios at Shepherds Bush for film production. 

They considered their holding in Baird Television, Limited, of 
great importance to the future of the Corporation, being satisfied 
that the period of development in the home receiver side of the 
business was now past and that the popularity of the new art could 
be assured. From the theatre angle they were concerned in what 
was termed Large Screen Television and they had taken the neces- 
sary steps to secure the installation of those sets in their theatres as 
fast as they could be produced. 

Shareholders were aware that the Board of Trade had seen fit 
on the application of holders of a bare ten per cent. of the shares 
to appoint an Inspector to investigate the affairs of the Corporation. 
While the directors were anxious to facilitate the work of the 
Inspector as far as they could, they had other interests to consider, 
and in that respect they were acting on the opinion of eminent 
counsel as to their duties. 

As to the prospects for the current year, having regard to the 
extent of the reserves mow appearing in the balance sheet and the 
substantial improvement in their financial position during recent 
years, shareholders might feel that a resumption of dividend pay- 
ments on the ordinary shares next year might not be imprudent if 
in the meantime the ordinary course of business was not adversely 
affected to any material extent by abnormal conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, Mr John Maxwell (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the directors 
recommended this year a further transfer to general reserve of 
£250,000, bringing the total up to £2,875,000, and this represented 
nearly one and a half times the ordinary share capital. Shareholders 
would agree that this showed a position of quite considerable 
strength. All departments of the business had functioned success. 
fully during the year. The available total of profit, after providing 
for every kind of charge and expense and bringing in the £81,000 
brought forward from the previous year, was £912,086. An interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. actual, less tax, on the ordinary shares was 
paid in January, and it was proposed that a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. actual, less tax, be paid on the ordinary shares. In the view 
of the board, the Corporation had had a further really successful 
year, and it was to be noted that the trading profit had shown a 
substantial increase in each of the past six years. 

As to the current year, he was glad to state that the results of 
this year, so far as it had gone, again showed improvement. While 
they were living in extremely troublous times and any forecast of 
the result of a business to be shown next March was more than 
usually difficult, he could, he thought, say that, short of the com- 
plete upheaval which none of them desired and, perhaps, not many 
of them expected, there was every likelihood of the trading results 
being again as satisfactory as those now before them. 

In the consolidated statement the combined assets now repre- 
sented a total of nearly £18,000,000, with reserves and undistri- 
buted profit balances amounting to approximately £4,000,000, as 
against the share capital of £4,000,000, 

He welcomed some evidence of revival in the British film 
production business. Im the case of their own Corporation, pro- 
duction had proceeded steadily through the past 12 years, and he 
was glad to feel that they had that record of consistency. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 329) 

Rawang Concessions.—Profits for year 
ended March 31, 1939, £13,354 (£58,734) ; 
depreciation, £5,000 (£10,761); ordinary 
dividend, 5 per cent. (20 cent.), 
absorbing £10,000. ee gy forward, 
£30,146 (£31,792). 

Rawang Tin Fields.—Profits for year 
to March 31, 1939, £41,157 (£106,487) ; 
depreciation, £20,000 (£19,891) ; ordinary 
dividend, 2} per cent., against 7} per cent. 
Carried forward, £76,139 (£76,882). 

George Shaw and Company.—Net 
profits for year to June 30th (after 
debenture charges and N.D.C.), £36,918 
(against £36,877); ordinary dividend, 
12-38 per cent. (12-295 per cent.), 
Carried forward, nil. 

Batchelor’s Peas. — Trading profit, 
year to June 30, 1939, £101,367, against 
£66,454; net profit, tax, £87,166 
(£55,410) ; ordinary dividend 15 per cent., 
against 10 per cent., in two previous years. 

Whitworth and Mitchell, Ltd.— 
Ordinary dividend, 1} per cent. actual 
(3s. 6d. share), less tax; net profit for 
year to June 30, 1939, £42,209 (£29,326). 

Allied Investors Fixed Trusts, Ltd.— 
Mr S. C. Parker has resigned his position 
as manager of this company. 

Crompton Parkinson.—Mr F. Le 
Neve-Foster has been appointed to board 
of a Parkinson, Ltd. Mr 
Le Neve-Foster is a member of Warren, 
Murton, Foster and Swan, solicitors ; has 
been associated with the company for 
many years and is also a director of Stanton 
Ironworks. 


Port of London Authority.—Net 
income for the to March 31, 1939, 
£1,838,661 1,772,330) ; taxation, 


£102,909 (£101,997); stock interest 
and redemption funds, 1,446,140 
(£1,436,970); A.R.P., £29,730 (nil); 
maintenance and renewals, 130,000 
000). Carried forward, {370,637 
340,969). Further £42,409 for A.R.P. 
charged to capital account. 


Nervic Shoe Company.—Profits for 
me to June 30, 1939, £53,828 (£35,049). 
axation, £5,017 (£1,363). referred 
ordinary dividend 6 per cent. against 
5 per cent.; deferred dividend 4 cent. 
(nil). Carried forward, £14,748 £8,311). 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada.—Net profit, after preferred 
dividend, for quarter ended June 30, 1939, 
$8,226,137.52, equivalent to 53 cents per 
share on the common stock, against 
$9,547,300.37 or 62 cents per share, for 
first quarter. Net profit six months to 
June, $17,773,438 ($16,732,251). Six 
months’ tax provision, $4,437,245 
($3,903,293) ; eciation, $3,681,254 
($3,458,411); retirement system, etc., 
$890,912 ($859,405); met profit carried 
to surplus, $17,773,438 ($16,732,251). 
$30,015,208 sh ($79 384,08 Of which 
$40,422,819 cash). 


Friary, Holroyd and Healy’s Brew- 
eries.— Trading profit, after depreciation, 
year to June 30th, [235,645, against 
£213,612. Net profit, after £40,000 to 
repairs and £16,000 debenture interest 
(same) and taxation, is £138,140 
ae Reserve, gr as before ; 
£26,266 forward against £26,080 
m. Dividend maintained at 13 joa 


A. C. Cossor, Ltd.—A conditional 
agreement for placing half the issued 
capital “in extremely strong hands ” was 
approved on August 10th. The shares 
mvolved are 1,000,000 5s. ordinary shares 


retained by vendors to the company, 
A. C. Cossor (Holdings), a subsidiary of 
Sterling Industries (formerly Ismay In- 
dustries). Completion of transfer involved, 
inter alia, modification of agreement 
restricting dealings in shares for period of 
three years. 

General Motors Corporation.—Net 
profit second quarter to June 30, 1939, 
$47,815,000, or $1.06 per share, compared 
with $24,786,000, or 52 cents per share, 
for second quarter 1938. Net earnings 
half-year to June 30, 1939, $100,993,000, 
or $2.24 per share, against $33,020,000, or 
66 cents share, in first half of 1938. 
Net sales June quarter, 1939, $371,633,000, 
against $272,265,000 in same period 1933, 
while unit sales totalled 461,714 cars and 
trucks against 315,682. 


Hunters The Teamen.—Net profit 
year to June 30, 1939, £38,895 (£29,517). 
Ordinary dividend raised from 6} per cent. 
tax free to 8} per cent. tax free. " 
forward i from £9,098 to £13,936. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
—Sir Andrew Rae Duncan is joining the 
board of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. Sir Andrew is chairman of the 
executive committee of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, and a director of oe 
Bank of England. He is also a member 0 
the Central Electricity Board. 


Bayer Brewery.—Profits for yea 
June 30, 1939, et A511 O00 
serve. oO ery dividend £2404 


tock, 1924-1954.—Books repart 
fom August’ 18 00 te ember 1, 182% 
interest warrants , 

(Continued on page 339) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended August 5, 1939, | 
total ordinary revenue was £20,771,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £21,663,000, 
and issues of {9,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund | 
allocations but excluding issues from | 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since | 
April ist last is £144,726,000, against 
£129,775,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
a ; Receipts into the Exchequer 

(£ thousands) 


eS 


|Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 


Revenee 1938," 1939, |ended ended 
to - } “2s “se 
Aug. ug. | > } > 
- 5, | 1938 | 1939 
1938 | 1939 
| 
4 | 
a lien  sainel 34,454) 6,523) 7,213 
NIE -cdasihcnmnnibanedts "7,240 8,010; 170 240 
Estate, etc., Duties ... | 28,390 31,090} 1,350) 2,450 
eieimadaeres 6,650 6,2 110 110 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... | 3,580 8,180) 430, 570 
Other Inland Rev. ... | 50, ... 


380, = 300) 
Total Inland Rev. .. | 80,929) 88,254) 8,633) 10,583 
t —_--_ 
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\> = 
a iEcrs Ee 


Customs .......00-0-0: | 76,573) 87,717 3,917) 5,352 

OY <ojdanaaietl | 36,900, 37,588) | '8n5 

ae ! | 
Totai Customs and | | } 

Excise  .........-+. 113473 125305, 4,517, 6,167 
Motor duties ............ | 7,989] 8,118) 1,501) 1,519 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... | 4,990) 5,274) 1,050) 1,210 
Crown Lands ......... | 520|' 530) ... mene 
Receipts trom Sundry | 

IIIS in ieetepacuiagaae 3,219| 2,802) 1,698, 1,289 
Misc. receipts ......... 1,991) 1,726) 34, 2 











Total Ordinary Rev. 213111/232009| 17,433! 20,771 
Seir-BaL. Revenue | | 
P.O. and Broadcasting | 25,060 25,776, 850 1,040 


Total ...... pilates (238171 257785 18,283, 21,811 

















Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 








(£ thousands) 
} } 
Expenditure Apr. 1, Apr. 1,; Week | Week 
1938, 1939, ended ended 
to | to | Aug. | Aug 
Aug. Aug.| 6, 
6, | 5, 1938 | 1939 
1938 19 | 
Orpinary ExpenDITrurRe 
Interest & Management 
a National Debt ... | 95,781) 97,67 8,409 
Payts. to N. Ireland ... | 2,568 2,557, 277 
Consol. Fund 
SETVICS .02.00.cecc0c00 1,198 3,209 ... 
gpa 99,547'103440 8,557 8,707 
Supply S -rvices......... 241108 271003 12,911) 12,956 
Ditto, plus loans* ...... 241108 323503 12,911 21,956 











Total Ord. Exoend. 340655 374443 21 468 21, 
Issues from Def. Lns.... «-- |52,500) 1 
8LF-BALANCING | 


tnd ron | 
P.O. and Broadcasting 
Vv | 25,060 25,776 850 1,040 


i posmis 400219, 22,318, 22,703 
| i } 

















~* Supply Services, after addition of ovues under 
Defence Loan Acts. - 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£268,565 to £2,579,653, the operations 
for the week (as shown below, excluding 
issues from loans or to sinking funds) 
raised the National Debt by £9,624,000 
to about £8,484 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to August 5, 1939, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 374,443 | Ord. Rev. ......... 232,009 
Issues under Def. Gross borr.199,806 


Loan Acts...... 52,500 | 
Temporary Ad- 
vance to Essen- 
tial Commodi- 
ties Reserves 


Inc. in balances 


Sinking fds, 2,292 
S$. 2» « 
Net Someatas ... 197,514 





2,500 
80 








429,523 429,523 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Spee 





Date | Bank | ing "| qn 
Ten- Tap 


der Depts.) Eng- 
| land 


_ 1938 

Aug. 6 
iv39 

April 15 


7560-0 320-1 442, 2. |) 
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TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
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of Treasury bills are being fe io hone 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | ee 
» uly ash abse | 
, 1938 ......... 18,945,454) 1 
22, eee 17°760.856 13327355 
uly 23, 1938 ......... 
july 15, 1939 ......... Serae aatsop 
uly 22, 1939 | 559,932 419,949 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND 


en 


RETURNS 
AUGUST 9th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Notes issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,045 100 

In circultn. 521,876,938 | Other Govt. F 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 288,154,925 
partment 24,540,027 | Other Sects. 120,018 
Silver Coin., 709,957 

_— of Fid. 

seue ...... 300,000, 
Gold Coin & - 
Bulliont ... 246,416,965 
546,416,965 546,416,965 


t At 148s. 6d. per oz. fine. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Props.’ cap... 14,583,000 Govt. Secs... 114,831,164 
Rest ......... 3,562,973 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 31,845,568 | Discs., etc... 








5,954,915 
Securities... 21,532,552 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers... 81,654,303 | 27,487,467 
Other Accts. 35,929,321 Notes ........ 24,540,027 

——— | Gold & Silver 
117,583,624 ED coccee 686,507 
167,545, 165 167,545,165 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
eae ete 


Amt. | 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........+.. 
Deposits : Public........ a 

Bankers’ 

Others ....... * 
Totai outside liabilities., 
Capital and rest 


feeeeeeree 





247,104 + 











25,227,— 1,263 — 12,329 


(6) Gold stocks to de- " 
and notes 
reszrve ratio”) | 36°8% — 0-1% ~21:0% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(4 millions) dl 


1938 1939 


—_-+--——— — —_ - j = 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. Aug. 
10° 19 26 2 9 


| — 





on frcirc. | 490-0 pati 510- | 520°6 521-9 
i - | 
a, 36-4 38:8 a 258 245 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 199-5 299-1 299-3 299°3 2992 
Other secs. ... 05, 02 O08 00 os 
ees, “otind 329.4| 246-4 ft 4 284 
at 5. per f. oz. pene eee RI IS 
PUDIIC «.sccenes 19-3, 28-4 26-0, 23:3 318 
Bankers’.... - 106°1) 95-5; 91:4 89-6 a 
Others ........ | 34°5) 36:4 36-7, 36:2 = 
Tals Cnsiceniak a 160°3 154-1, 149-1 1 
7 = 106-5 112-6 1148 
2 91) 80 69 60 
21-5) 24-7 21-5) 21:2 21 
of 138-9 136-0| 140-7 1423 
37-6 ad 36-1) 26:5 252 
9 ° | % % 2b 
4 25 23-4 17-7 168 
| 57-8 37-0 37-1) 36-9 36" 
*Government det s 11,015,100; 
14,553,000. + Gold stocks in both departments ¢ 
posits and notes in circulation. 


~— > 


J > 


~-— pe. 5.3 Oe a] a) 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


crue f the Bank of 
NOTE.—The _ latest he Hoonemsist of July 8th; 
Denmark appease’ ine July 15th Argentina, of 


ia, of J 
july ood a; Beypts Ja Jy Norway, © of july 29th; 
Canada, Estonia, e, Java, Latvia, Poland, 
Prague, Reichs , Turkey and Federal Reserve 


Reporting Members, of August 5th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





72 U.S.F.R. BANgs July | Aug. | Aug. 
na | 198 | 198 | ao | a3 
ifs. on ha 
“S from Treas. | 10,633) 13,605] 13,869) 13,914 
1 eae eiecoude 13,966) 14,228) i4 
h reserves... eee 353 
rom bills discounted... ; 5 ; 
Bills bt. in open 
ee a 3 2 
a ose 
Indust s. secs. 2,535) 2,453) 2,443 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,553] 2,470, 2,460 
Total resOUrces ....+0+++ 17,341) 17,461) 17,430 
LiABILITIBS 
F.R. notesincircn. ... 4,523), 4,531) 4,551 
te of excess mr. 
=, res. over reqts. 4,450) 4,460) 4,530 
Deposits — Member- 
Pn a canine 046} 10,350) 10,413) 10,509 
Govt. deposits  ..++0++++ 791 863; 844 
Total deposits....... —' 11,778) 11,939) 11,950 
Cap. paid in and surplus 312} 312} 312 
Total liabilities vaeconiag 17,341 | 17,461 17,430 
eserve to deps. 
"Ti ae péocacinienles 82:4%|85-7% 86°4% 86°5% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TreasuRY COMBINED | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,033) 16,174) 16,248) 16,270 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CULTENCY .....2.0000 «+++ | 2,723) 2,885) 2,895) 2,897 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6, 7,041) 7,054' 7,070 
Treasury cash and de- 
_posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,206 3,543' 3,233 3,198 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


~ | Aug. | July” “Aug. | Aug. 


11, | 13, | | i 

1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Totai gold reserves... 4039" 116563" "$6682" 4,6632°8 
Total bills discounted... 1-1) 1-2! 1-4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0:2 6 0:2 0:2 


A 780-0, 747-3 716-5) 712-5 
Total bills and securts. 785-1, 751-6| 720-0, 716°2 
Deposits — Member- 


rir de a eee 

9% 906% 912% 91-2 

BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TTLEMENTS. 


—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


July ‘May {| June | July 
30, 








31, 
i938 1939 
Gold in bars 27: 64°7| 62: 
ouslaniiel 34: 6:8} 23-2 
Sight funds 16°5| 16:3 7 
Bills and 
(a) Comaneedak a 140-8] 143°9 
(6) Treasury bills .. 81- 76°1 
Time funds at interest 55: 34°5 
Sundry bills & invests... | 258-6] 232-2 
Other assets ............ 0: 2: 
LIABILITIES 
Cap, and reserves ...... | 149°3} 150°1 
-term commitmts : 
0 pani a «es | 153-3) 153-1 
an, — 103-2) 102-0 
(a) eee 
) 158-9} 109:2 
a others . vee 2: 1:8 
. @) Other deposits deposits... 2: 3°6 
ight eposits—gold... 9-2) 13:2 
Profits (dist. Jul. 1) .. bie 7:8 
Miscellaneous ‘ous tems ... | 37> 6} 35-6) 36°5} 38-3 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 
Aug. | July July Aug. 
8, | “10, on 
Gol 1938 | 1939 1980 1939 
old ang lish stg. | 16-01) 16°03) 16-03) 16-03 
her coin, &c. 5-52 ° 4°54, 4:93 
$ | money, London... | 23-62] 14:75 16: 15-58 
Secrts. und ‘reas. ous 89- *64) 99-60} 99-53 
Snes 14: 17-25, 18-09) 18-12 
Notes issued ndbnan 49-03) 47:53) 48-03) 48-03 
€s. pm. on gold solid 7°75| 7:75, 7-75 7-75 
POSits, CfC........ nts *97| 83-23) 87-84; 87-09 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM | 


Million beigas 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
Goa S888 1938 | 19 1939 | 1939 
Silver aaa wee ieee 2; oa 3, 7 —_ 
Foreign exchange, etc. 867} 7 8 864 
Bills and Pena 6 570 
ANCES... cecesccese 67 53 53 
Notes in pe HO 423 4,565 
Deposits: Govt. ...... as 8 4033 
Other ...... 187 251 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 





eeeeee 


tate without 
interest: (a) paad 
(b) ont ye 
e 
inking _ ‘bent 
assets 


Not circulation 
es in 
Deposits : Publis . aiid 


rivate .,, 
Other tiediliniee 


Gold co sivhe sight liabilities 


Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
16 tiai| & 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
55,808| 92,266 92,266| 97,266 
6.81 9,223 3 10,136 9,791 

726 692 
3,675 3, 537 3, <61! 


3,639 
on 542! ‘472 | 1,012 


3,200) 10,000) 10,000| 10,000 
40,134) 20,577 20,576 20,577 


5,574) 5,470) 5,470) 5,470 
4,111) 4,606) 4,473 | 4,361 


101351, 123478 123239 124451 
3,172) 4,978| 5,468) 5,333 
13,506; 15,242) 15,832) 19,756 
2,841! 3, 2 3, 3, 


> »268 
47: "2% 64:1%'63°7% 650% 





261, 


" Revalued | Nov. | 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 








Million or 
July July | = 
3, i= 15, 
coundes __| #hy y Hhy , 
OIG HOIGINGS ......... 2 2 2 2, 
Balances abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 846 776 £96 761 
Discounts and advances 917; 972) 932) 947 
Advances to Treasury | 3,468 3,441) 3,717 3,417 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 1,195 2,626) 3,015 2,222 
Sight liabs. and deposits 2,489} 3, 414) 3,022} 3,178 
Ratio, gold to sight liab.| 3,749 77) 74 74 
__and notes .........-..:/32°2%!32°2%|33 2% |33-9% 
BANK OF DANZIG 
Million Danzig guider 
July | June | July | July 
30, | 15, 31, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-96) 24:44) 24-14) 23:6 
Danzig subsid. coin ... 2°87; 2:84) 3-10 2°5 
Balances abroad and 
foreign bills ......... 7°25) 2:66) 2:03) 2-2 
STEP ccccevcassecses 13-41; 20-90} 18-94; 19-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 38-55) 46°82) 44-26} 48°6 
Deposits on demand... | 18-47| 20-03| 23-86) 17-2 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
July | June | | July ; July 
30, | 22, | : 
1938 ing |} 1939 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620°6 1128-2 1128-11128°1 
Foreign correspondents = 0 2251-7 2165-9 2207°4 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 2-1) 82-9} 83-5) 83-7 


-7,1174-6 1150-8 
3 639-7, 640-0 


! 
. 12046-7'2199-8.2115-8 2179-4 
71-0| 90-2) 207-0) 217-3 
1177-61088 4 1073-0) 991-4 
73° 1% 88-9% 88°2%, 88°5% 


Inl. bills cmibaennienen 1545. 71243: 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 406 o 636: 

LIABILITIES 
pote in circulation .. 
deposits: Govt. 
Other 


Cover to sight liabs. ... 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 








Million pengd 
July | June | July | July” 
31, | 23, 31, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coin and bullion 84-1 124: . 124-1) 124:1 
Foreign a 73°6, 93-6 92:8 93-5 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 391-1) 438-4) 409-3) 417-9 
ewe sere 
term....... 148-2) 230-9, 202-5) 202-5 
Goeth" Re we | 95°7| 95-6} 95-6 
Pees 
= sie 884-9} 797-8 879-4 
sight liabs. ........... 180-2) 178-2) 213-2) 142-9 
Cash certificates......... | 69:7) 


roy ed 99-0 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





Million rupees 
Aug. | July | | Jub | | Aug. 
> . 
ASSETS 1938 1939 41939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444 4445 444 444 
Rupee coin .......0s00e 673; 702) 731) 735 
Balances ab: broad......... 33, 40: 34 
Sterling securities... | 695) 595) 585 595 
Govt. re | 
“Soden aisadueenes 324, 374 373) 374 
Investments .......-++++ 64 73) 75) 76 
ABILITIES 
seiniite circn, : India 1,671, 1,740) 1689 1,710 
Burma..........s+eeeee+ ot aa aa = 
et =n 229, 194 = 262,239 
erling to 
oo ‘abilities Peis Ls. 3% /49-1% 45: 5% 48-4% 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
July me July | July 
1938 1939 | 1930 | 1939 
SEE . cocockecbencivsccrecs aH ee 10 — 
Other foreign exchange 
Discounts and advances | 1,574, 1,825) 1,774| 1,860 
2,241] 2,230) 2,230) 2,230 
LIABILITIES i 
Notes in circulation .. 6,142) 7,177; 7,054, 7,354 
Sight liabilities ......... | 1,724) 1,888) 1,712 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 











| July July | | Aug.” 
; 10, 7, 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
eocces 8)1129- 51129: 41129-4 
teeeeee 0-5) 21-6 24-0) 24-2 
3:3) 10:1) 10-9 9-9 
0) 3) 1:8) 1:8 
and nee ona. _| 
in current account.. 222: 7 223: 7 214:°8 
Notes in circulation ... | 921-1/1025- 0 1037: 2 1014°5 
Deposits: (a) Govt. .. - | 182 7) 38-3) 45-6 27-2 
(6) Other ... | 727-1' 343-6| 327-3! 359-4 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escidos 
June ; June June ; June 
> _"s > | 28, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
917-5, 919-9 920:0 920-0 
565-0, 675-6) 666-2 657-7 
366°4 409°9 411-5 418-3 
eooee | 120°6 117-9) 117-9) 117-9 
Government loans. ceccee |1040- 3 1035- 7 1035 -7,1035-7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2031-12075: 8 2063-4.2096-2 
Deposits: Government, 496-2 360-1 398-3 399-1 
Bankers’ ... | 632-0 755-5 731-1 704-5 
Other ...... 60-4) 75:0 67:4 63:5 
Foreign commitments | 79-0 195-8 195-8 195-8 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





ane: | | July ; July | July 

. | 24, 31, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
he ie aa 2:80} 2:80, 2-80) 2-80 
Sterling exchange - | 15°32) 5-69 5-60; 5-58 
Advance to State 6°54; 16-13, 18-23) 18-94 
Investments ............ 2-73) 3°78 3: 78) 3°75 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............ 13-60) 15: 58) 15: sa! 15-69 
Demand liabs: State 5-50} 1:63, 2:21; 2:86 
Banks and others.. 7:06! 9-70) 11-07) 10-97 
(31-3% [28° 9% | 28-1% 


Reserves to sight liabs. oe 2% 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 





Million lei 
. July | June June | July 
9, > > | 8, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 . 1939 1939 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,879 18,712 18,756! 18,773 
Clearing and other for. | | 
CSCRANBS.....ccccccescee 1,327) 1,404) 1,516; 1,629 
Commercial bills ...... 7,237 10,899) 10,605, 10,513 
Agric. & urban advnes. | 1,938 1,573, 1,534 1,531 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst.losses on credits; 4,802 4,664 4, 585, 4,586 
State debt and adv. to 
I idsi ccicssceces 5,601; 5, 583, 5, 583 5,583 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,644 2,287 2,268 2,273 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . “| 29,824 38 950. 38,683 38,936 

Other sight liabilities... | 12,648) 10,302) 10,524 10,131 

Long-term liabilities... | 3,137| 5,119| 5,017, 5,056 

SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million {£’s 

| Aug. | July | July | 

5, 7, | 28, | 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin and bullion | 23-39) 26:64 26-64 26°64 


Bills discounted ...... 6°51} 5°46, 5-51; 5-20 

Advances to Govt...... :: 80; 1-60; 1-70: 3-50 

Inves. & other aszets... | 12°93) 16°05, 15°97 16-15 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation . 17-43 18-04, 18-46 18-48 

Deposits : Government! 1°52) 1:72 1:82 1-62 
Bankers’ ... | 21-82) 23-01) 21-19 23-38 
Others ...... 1-97) 4:15, 5: 32| 4°65 

Cash reserves to liabili- 

ties to public ......... '54°7% 0/97 4% on 9% 54 9% 


I 
| 








BANK OF SWEDEN.— Million kronor: 
July” | June _ | jel 
ASSETS 1938 1939 a30 | 1939 
Gold reserve .....-,.-.«+ 526°2) 615°5, 616°5) 621-2 
Govt. secs. : Swedish | 56-0) 152-1) 162-1) 162-1 
Foreign 41:°9| 45-7 45-6) 45-5 
Gold abroad not in res. | 89-8) 146°5) 146-4) 146-1 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 231-6) 486°5, 504°9; 496-1. 
See pagans ie Sueten 12:1} 12- 5 10:9} 11-2 
Bills payable abroad ... | 529°6) 50:4 21:9) 21-6 
Advances .......ecceeeee 22:8; 57-1; 58:0; 59-0 
LIABILITIES | , 
Notes in circulation ... | 950-1/1058-9) 954-3)1025-1 
Deposits: Government! 269-0) 490-4, 353°8) 349° 
Banks and others ... | 513-1! 372°6 598-6) 549-4 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 








Million francs 

Aug. July ] i Aug. 

6, | } 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | | 1939" 
i cinicn 2794 2,2469° 12461 2.2461 -3 
Foreign exchange ...... 387-5) 270-9) -9| 274-4 
Discounts, etc. ......... 4°9| 37-8) 40°7| 41-6 
Advances ....ccccccecees | 20-1, 29*5, 27:3; 26-8 
Securities - .........---+-- | 94-8) 93-8 93:8 93-8 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . (sat -91711-0,1740'7,1711-0 
Other sight liabilities... 1761-2 1141-3 1105-9 1134-8 


N.B.—Exc P dqualieation Fund and assets 


are 538,533,653 
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LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
eee er se er week ended | Ageregute from 
Month of July Wednesday | __ January 1to 
Bet RE es A 
9, 10, | Aug. 9, 
1938 | 1939 Sen 1959 | “Bas | 1939 
; Ped | af 
Number of | 
working days : | 26 | 6 % 6 5 186 185 
| 
aineiaitels 976,141 2,594,921 — 12-9 649,888 514,236 |20,7 724,028 18,500,702 
edie aeod0 183-783 — 1-8 41,900 40,538 1,303,432 1,269,160 | 
Country ......... | 318,322 333,744 + 4-9 82,657 | 81,221 2,282,173, 2,297, 
ee {3,481,503 3,112,448 —10- 6j774,445 a 24, 309,633) (32,067,268 
Week ended regate from 
Month of July Saturday anuary | to 
iaiichiiaiinin a" 
Aug. 6, | Aug. 5, 
1938 i; 1939 19 | craw ue S| Aug. S ae 1939 
eS ees l .- s. 
No. of working 
days :— 26 26 | % 5 6 184 | 184 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,210 | 11,754 — 3:7 | 2,079 | 3,447 76,029 75,709 
BRADFORD ... | 3,380 3,970 +17-4| 902 1,256 | 25,280 26,567 
BRISTOL. ...... 5,570 | 5,547 — 0-4, 987 1,443 | 39,471 41,144 
Mle thipsisousl 3,701 | 3,589 — 0-3) 812| 858) 26,489 25,025 
oe  ienati 4,468 4414 — 1-2) 727 1,159 | 30,905 31,223 
LEICESTER 3,494 3,253 — 6-8| 551 ‘922 22,300 1 
LIVERPOOL 23,865 | 21,242 —10-9 | 4,329 | 4,936 165,548 154,494 
MANCHESTER | 39,618 | 43,315 + 9:3 9,759 | 12,347 294,753 296,799 
NEWCASTLE 6,333 + 48) 1,492 | 1,881 | 48,060 47,563 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,327 2,163 — 7-0 | 521 | ‘690 | 15,963 15,502 
SFFI — 0-3| 1,286 | 1,758 | 35,040 33,690 
Total: 11 Towns | 109,745 110,651 + 0-8 | 23,445 (30,697 779,838 769,997 
DUBLIN ......... 


| 4,778 | 5,603 {194.9408 191,472¢ 


$+ 31 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
rn ae dient ans a loen® Aug. 7, Aug. 8, | Aug. 9, Aug 
ug. o ' >) . 10, 
| 1959") 1939 | 1959 1939, 1939", 1939 | 1939 
(changed| % | % | % | | % °% 
from 25% 6 June 39, “ * . 
SEED scontanens a 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount | can 
60 days’ "drafts, 5g—llig | 2lg9 | 5g—2lz9 58 58 5g 
3 months’ do. ...... | yg lie " 2izonli 21 Bizy | 5g—21 
4 months do oe Ph | + "| ae ro wef wi 8 = 
6 PINON techie I-llg | I-Llg 1-1 1- ‘th | 3 ah 1-h 
Dis T , elu i 8 8 | | Lig 
2 months’ esecsisbeciiae o-llig lijg  5g—2izo a 32 | 5 
3 months’ ............ lig | yg 2igo-Lhg bie | 5a-2se | se 
Loans—Day-to-day... lp-1 lp-1 ip-l Io-1 | lel i 
EE ercnchaecanienines lp-1 lp-1 lo] | 1p-] re 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. Ip lg lg lg lg lg 
Discount houses at call lp lp lp 1g ly lp 
AL MOISE .......00200000 | 34 34 34 4 Bg 








| Bank Bills 
| Short el cae a 


| 
| Loans | l 
| eaten ¢ Menthe (6 Menthe <a 








Trade Bills 





1939 % % % % 
July 13 ...... Ip-1 95 8 7 *i6 Lig 
oe smn lo—1 a-l5ig ldig-ig | Llg—Llg 
op) 3 scloeas lo-1 ra idig 1-1lg 
Aug. 3 ...... lp-1 llig 34 1-Lig 
» * BBs lo-1 5g-2ls0 34 1-Llg 
NEW YORK 


ee 

12, July 1 

Ane 1939 1939 39 S30" + ¥ 
ws . i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
_ Gang of the day’s business) 























w ¥ et acer. 
Par of |, 
Aug. 4, | Aug. 5, Aug. 7, | . 8, 
London on nm | Exch. | 1939" | 1939" | 1939" | "1939 one, 8 | Aug. 10 
| | 
New York, $ | $4°86254°68- |4-68- - 4 —— 
ew 6814 6814 1d 68-4 e 
Montreal, $... 4: 8625 4: we — ! 4°675q~ |4°6754- 4 67%_-' 
14 4 1 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 |17659~_ ||1765¢~ | 1765 [17655- ‘inet 
ae . Big 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-000 |27:54-99/27-54-57 27-54-59 27-54-59.27.54-48 
Milan, L.....-. 92:46 ee ee Sear eta eae 
Zurich, Fr. ... |25°22l2 20: 72-1620 72-16 20: 073-75 20 73-7520: 71 
Athens, Dr.... 375 «=| 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 | | $40-555 540-559 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 6TH 8-77-79 apie’ 8-77-80 |8 pW 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 (11: ll: 65-6811: 65-68) 1 od 
Registered . 
Marks 63-68 (631)-681, 
Br. India Rup. tisd 17952 a." 1M |172959~ 
139) 51 
. K 8 vii 1459-73 Lie: lig 149) 9-13 
ong exe ' }-- uel _ “4 ia Date 1Piglig 
Rie. Rul senate $5°899d., 259* 
20° 17- 20th bo 
B. Aires, $ 11-45 22 22% 
li 7" 17°13h | 17: tbr | 17: 13h 
Valparaiso, $ e() lized) 117 ¢ ()| 11i7e() Le 
Montevideo, $ $514. 175185 1754-1854 1734~1854 1754-1854)1754-1834 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 . nes. 2412- aig |241>— 
Sle I 2512) 25lo/} 25lp 1, 25» 
Mexico, — 9-76 Una *t’d | Unq’t’d Ungq’t’d | Ungq’t’d | Ung’t'd 
Manila, Pes... om 66d. arr ae mr, ashe, (257 ig- 
iL 
Moscow, Rbis. 24-81- “\24-81- 24-81- \24-81- 4: st. ” 
sas | |) aie Bilg 81 By 
Usance : T.T., Rio de Janciro, Lima, V 90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
yet eae of local currency. yt emmy tion on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Percent. discount. (¢) Latest 
ee ae) (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (A) A remittance rate for 
+) Rat Sigs Sox gapmeate 0 Se BS of or account 
7 of Angio-t ) Nominal. 
(b) Other Exchanges 
August 4, A t 9, August 10, 
Bo’ | “ee | 
22659-2271, 2265g-2271g | 2265,-227l, 
aC 4214*/ 4214%) 
42:45j 42-45; (2:8 
110-1105 110-1 1033 10-1 055 
1361)* 1361)* 1361)* 
2459-25 2453-251, 2453-251g 
2459-25lg 245¢-251g 2453-25lg 
2434 2434-2554 2454-2534 
650-6 650-670 650-670 
583* 583* 583* 
590k 590k 
205-215 205-215 205-215 
2719-2812 271-2812 27\p-281g 
1734-185 7b 1834 1754-1854 
85-95 . 19-85-95 19-85-95 
19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
22-35-45 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 
9733-53 | 9758-8 975g~58 
1315,9-14ljg | 1315jg-14lig | 1316-14416 
2814 | 28-2814 28-2814 
8-751p-7812 | 8-75-78 =| 8 741p-77le 
Q2iyg-g | 22he—D16 2211616 


Usance: T.T., 
ie. oo 197- ss Ae We ee int “i 








cunndate: ). * Sellers. it of local 
pce Sale, Wire, a 


— nae 


LONDON—FORWARD 








ee i : 
Aug. 7. | Augie | “i939” | 1939 
Per{£ | Per£ | Per £ | Per £ 


|. ® 1 “@) 


ll 11) 6-9 Tg-3q 
116-1516 S| Heit, Liye Pig 


Bank 
Holiday 





cs 15;6 2lp-2l4 
2-178 *ahie-l 16 42 


wy 6hlUl>lCCO OOS 


eta os 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended Aug. 10, 1939 







































































NEW YORK SRC SEE ES oe 
Imports Exports 
. ; From | Bullion | Coin T | Bulli Coi 
New York on ere er) er ee ni 
Sern ea eee £ £ Gop £ £ 
1 British W. Africa .... 499]... | Camadan.....ccccccee (2,996,206 | 
Londen mc Aetite| Aatitag| Asta] Aotacl Tetitas South Africa ........ 2,389,110 | ... | Sweden ............... 483,594 |, 
sotibeindalien cosevcee | 4681p | 4681g | 4681p | 4681g | 46819 ann erconeveces 026 | «-- | Netherlands ......... | 434,106 | 2,063 

Cables. a os 168 468 “8 British E. Africa ..... | 35,251 |... PURI Sisicssssconkeses | 1,433 200,596 
ane omer as 2: 6415, 2641516] 2-6415;6| 2-6415;6| 2-6415;6 aioe India ......... 519,799 eee BIE ccnaccerescoscocere 3650 
Pais Oe Bel. nena ee 16-991, | 16-99 16-99 16-99 —_ Guiana......... sees Switzerland ......... | 18,612 xi81 
Switzerland, FE. ccsscccedsecene 4% 22-5718 23 225712 22-5712 TANCE one.ececeseseveees 2193, United States ....... 2,433,411 | a, 
Tea Mar, | 40-13 * | 40-13 * | 40-13 * | 40-13 * f40-13 * Total® ...-reresees 7,855 TOP: ccs (6,368,643 | 237,403 

Guilder"... : | 53-20 | 53-3012 | 53-32 | 53-2312 [53-32 : enero 
TGR, :nisentecnves 20-90 | 20:90 | 20:90 | 20-90 -90 $. Rhoda SILVER 

0p Ki. ssenseeenessensserees 23-5212 | 23-5212 | 23-5212 | 23-5212 |23-52l2 | Australia So 10,444 

Stockholm, Kr. ssesesserseeees 24-1212 | 24-1212 | 24-1212 | 24-1212 [24-122 | Belgium “a mm - 
Adant, Dik. aupunitiacctiinciiias 0-857 0-857 0-857 0-857g | 0-857 a 36,000 pee pubneseegcosceces 2,450 eee 
Montreal, Gan.” §sccsswee ++ |100:00  |100-00 100-00 [100-00 [100-00 | United States... wes | BQYPt cescscsssnces me | 25072 
ne a ee Q 8-65 8-10 7-95 7-80 Nicaragua........00s00 4,311 | United States ....... 7,500 oe 
B. Aires, PESO — csseeneveeeeens 29:04 | 29:04 | 29-04 04 ARGIREEED weenccereconce Pwo 
Rio, Milreist ...ceccercsseeseee 5°10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 Total? .....csccese 150,601 | 40,959 Tame | 92,508 | 26,099 
Usance: T.T. t+ Official. * Including other countries. 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 
National a 
P M il West- | Williams 
Average ee Bank | Mills ——— Bank , oer Poe P — minster |Deacon’s| Aggre- 
JuLy, 19 ‘|Limited| and Co.| Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited | Bank | , B% Bar gate 
er mited | Limited 
Limited 
ASSETS b £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and £ 
balances with the Bank 

of nguer ieee 3,254 | 41,280 3,111 | 35,698 | 34,978 3,752 | 234,891 
Balances wi cheques 

in course of collection 

on other Banks in Great 
: Britain and Ireland...... 3,108 ane A 3 278 7,134 9,178 1,783 60,504 
tems in transit...........56+. ous sti 257 ane nee pia oan oat 3,919 
Money at call and short 

NOIOL .....cssdenbinenbeatonne ee 9,111 | 27,071 3,503 | 16,080 | 26,088 6,240 | 155,394 
Bills discounted .......e0ee- 405 | 49,159 1,445 36,176 | 48,248 884 | 278,038 
Investments aha nel 9,414 | 107,544 14,302 | 74,671 | 104,277 | 11,205 | 596,952 
Advances to customers an 
sae accounts ee 7,253 | 163,115 16,475 | 142,921 | 132,558 | 14,929 981,915 
iabilities of customers for 

acceptances,  endorse- 

MEMS, CBr ccccessacveneseers 3,559 | 34,484 9,185 | 20,640 | 1,889 | 122,124 
~_ premises account...... 740 7,496 7,415 | 5,278} 1,049 44,619 
nvestments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 

COMPAS vi sceccsinsvecsies 3,624 2,514 | S902 ons 24,156 


Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 




























384,237. 237 | 41,731 |2,502,512 


514,273 


|331, 794 
| Senee: 39,989 

































COURTS dissivkie Sadebwivaned 8-72 11-72 10-14 10-12 10-49 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital paid up...........6+« ‘ 1,500 | 9,479} 9,320| 1,875! 78,197 
Reserve fund...........seeeees 1,160 : 9,320 900 60,596 
Current, deposit and other 

SCCOUMMSG, .0cdccdeecscvebocbas 35,675 | 304,630 | 344,945 | 37,067 |2,239,893 
Acceptances, endorsements, 

CUC, «. ccoonsseeilaneuabineedina 295 9,185 | 20,640 1,889 | 122,124 
Notes in circulation ......... 1,359 ied 12 ‘sl 1,397 
Reduction of bank premises 

SCOCOUME ..sscsdtinctiecsiered alts in ‘id aa 305 

471,564 | 25,191 | 97,819 | 36,844 | 446,922 | 112,148 | 514,273 331,794 | 384,237 | 41,731 pe 502,512 
SHORTER COMMENTS tion of assets by auction provides sufficient Radio Corporati:n. — Net profit, 


(Continued from page 334) 


Kelsall and —Profits for year to 
June 30, 1939, £50, smakiog 74 
dividend 5 per cent., 7% per cent. 
for the year Carry- 
forward: £5 £55,311 asap. 


Cumberland Silica Brick Liquida- 


—Extraordinary mecting of share- 
holders called for nedmeee 28, 1939, to 
wind up company and a , 
Receiver for debenture | has failed 

sell business as going concern. Realisa- 


to meet claims of debenture holders and quarter to June 30, 1939, $724,091, equal 
unsecured creditors. Anticipated small to 80c. per cumulative first preferred share, 


surplus for division among shareholders. compared with $1,086,955 or 2c., on the 
Marlu Gold Mining Areas. — Net common for second quarter 1938. 

mine profits for the year to end July, Sembilan Estates.—Option has been 

£615,765 (£572,144). Dividends, 25 given to a tin mining company to prospect 

per cent., tax free, have already been ‘paid. over considerable area of the company’s 
Kramet —Profits for estates. Results of boring probably known 


Tin Dredging. 
March 31, 1939, bison next March. 


49,022 ig); ordinary Joseph May and Sons (Leeds).—Net 

000 =e IF dinary Didend, profit, year to June 30, 1939, £14,644 
15 per 
forward, 24, 


cent. carried 21 001); preference dividend, {£15,000 
188 8 (p39 39,369). a3 anh senders dividend, nil (3 per cent.). 
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In calculati 


aotes are 
te 
Siuieed ie ode refere: 





yields of fixed interest stocks all 


nitely codecmabies at a certain date t 


yment is taken when 
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owance is made for interest 
he yield includes any profit or 
the stock stands at a discount and the earliest 
ference to the — dividends, account being 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 


























accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax 
loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at 
date when the quotation is above par. 
taken of any increase or reduction of i interim dividends. All 


August |2) 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 











7S standard rate, 

ore a certain da 

The return on ordinary stocks date the final 
jowance is made for accrued divi - 





Where 








ees Prices, |) es 
Prices, \\ a ———_ 
» i Year 1939 | 
Prices, Yous ry i Pee, Fi * Yield, Jan. 1 to Lene Price, lon | 
Year 1938 Jan. ito || ‘ i) 9 Aug. 9, = : A # Fo | y, 
Aug. 9, || Name of Security a Ans, bt eaten | Name of Security ~~ S<3 A teld 
Hien 7 =| igi om =| 1939 howe of B ete 5 “High-Low | “QO 1939 oe" 1959" 
| est ti % o s | 
est est | est | Sst __ee ;. Bes 
er te | _. British Funds T.. | ee & | | aay l.. . eee 
1 l 7 Consols 212% ....-+++» || 6619 | +1 f 15 2) 32/6 | 11) a 6 Nil Brit. Overseas A £5 = 8. d. 
Biry ° one oo , | Do. 4% ( {aft 1957) 10llg | + 14. 3:17 10m, 9% z 5 5 | Chtd. of India £ * "1 AG 
Be | | 963 le || 1o% 1 | O5lg | + 4/3 2 1] 12/6 10rThe| 3l3a\ 3346) Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/— 87 8 9 
1003, | 90 || 9634 | 90g | Conv. 2 2% 10/— || 11/3xd 
lg | | 901, | 927% || | 953% | ... | 3 711) 52/9 | 47/9 5 b 5 al District B. £1 f ae 
10314 | 92 || 991g | 92% || Do. 3 1 £ | 48/9 
1045, | 901, | 99ig | 91 Do. 31)% after 1961 | 92i2 | + 14/315 8f) 75/— 61/- 3125, 3igall En. S. & Aust. £5 3p.|| 626 | “ | 4,2! 
Wess ag" | aoa | 18s.) Bo aia | Be FMS 3S) ate | | BS 8 Sul HomevenAto dad? | ofits (53 
5 1 5 5% 1 i @ | ow | 2 . . $125 || 7Bioxad “| 
Oiths ‘st | 37, | | Bite | Fund. 21% 1956-61 || 844 | + 14 3 12 0 | S9/4le) 51/6 | 6 & 6 ai Lloyds £5 tif ey -_ fea 
9715;6) 8812 935g | 8734 || Fund. 254% — || 901g -. | 310 Li 8% 7156 Tip Tl a) £20, Be od | gi «| 499 
9951¢| 90 | 95ig | 89 | Fund. 3°, 1959-69 9112 | ... | 310 3 | s6- | 78/3 | 8 8 a ty. oa. || i! | | 48 0 
1147 | 98 || 1091 | 10212 || Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 105 | + 12) 314 2)) 16. | ie | oS 3 | Net. Dus. fzirfy. pd. || ti | "| 42 9 
LOLs 90 || 9914 | 92t2 | Nat.D.2i,% 1944-48 | S72 | .. | 3G GH) 30 | Fon | Hw 8 a Nat. of Eaypr £10 | 3 |-i |e 
; \j 1 9 ' ooo =| 
i12i%6 100 i 10835 | 10239 | i Victory Bonds 4°% atl 105° | $y) 312 9! n- | 606 Tle 712 a 1 —~ ola | ie gq | $8 9 
10353 | 9012 | 987, | 905, | War L. 312% af. 1952 | 9134 | + 33) 3 16 4f) 455 “7 812 b Sia gi Bk. of Scotland | 430 Be se 6 
901g | 78 i 8373 | 767g | Local Loans 3%...... i} ve | ; 2 : | 161g . 16 | 3 b| A | ; ‘3 : 
102° | 901) || 99° | 95. || Austria 3% 1933-53 || 9512 |... | | 46/= | 39/6 614 | gag 
68. | 55° | 64 5512 || India 212% .....++0+0 | 592] .. | 4 4 0] 91/9 | 78/- | 9 | aa: 
624 | 68 | 3 6654 || Do. 3%, evveeenne } 7 —hi4 4 6} | 
8 | i ©. 319% ..crrccceces oes | 
117% | 110 | 115t4 | 105% | Do. 42%, 1958-68 | 107 | -2 | 4 0 2) ies | 13s | 43/60 ieee 
i i m. . Govts. | ; 83 9 3 
108% | 97 || 106%, | 99 | Austr, 5% 1945-75... | 10012 | ... | 419 3) ogi? | go? 44 
1Oditie| 97 || 10316 | 997g || Canada 4% 1940-60 | 1001, | :.. | 319 74) BO | He | Nee 1400 
115 | 1091p || 1121 | 1072 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 1072 | .. | 4 3 9) jing) 9% | 32 ¢ } = 400 
108 951) || 103 04 ON. Zealand 5% 1946 te" i 20 16\bi3 +30 5 }3 26 
1071959) 95 } 10234 98 Queens. 5% 1 10012 - 419 6f) 153 131 = ! 3 2 ot 
11213; 97 110 10414 | S. Africa 3% atl 106g | ... | 31510) 35,8 3376 ! $9714 -1 | 410 6 
| Forei: vernmen y | | 6 
961, | 78 | 85 | 76lp Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. || 77 | — t2/ 5 16 11 |) 94/72) BO 150 « | 2 10 on 
102, | 23 |} 401i, | 25 ) Austria 1930 5% ... || 272 | ... [15 0 Oo gl) 28 | ae 4 1310 6 
89 | 38 | 651i, | 48 | Do. 41% 1934-59 | 52 -1 10 5 0} 8] 435 as a 1420 
3) 1 | Bs | pagent golem | | eae dy ae | HE | AS ses 
| 4 |} Bulgaria 712%......... iH ae i i310 
37lp | 1254 | 2112 | 1212 || Brazil5% di9i4.:: || 152] .. | Nil | Sig | 6% || T10 | 217 oF 
19g | 14 | 1619 2 || Chile 6% (1929) | 1012 | .. 19 2 Ov) | 
60lg | 37 || 3812 || China 5°, (1912) ce ee eee 210 ‘ 
wee |B | Be] Be) Daseoee az | BP |H3 hy oo | te | Be] Ses HE 
j i zecho-S i _ i 
99° | 94 | 100 | 94l2 | 5% cue | 96a | ~ [3 2 2) AE) te 7 6 30 
104 | 841, | 8614 | 68l. | Egypt Unified 4%... || 70l2 | ... | 513 6 | au | a fe 6 00 
13 91, || 1212 | 10% | French 4% (British) |) Ill | .. \4 17 60) 7252 | “35 | 6 5147 
60 20 | 44 21 || Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% || 320 | -1 1512 6) 1172 | on, | lize 10 0 0 
Si. | B | 3s | Be | Betemesates | a8) uo | aoe | He 
a i i 
5812 | 20 | 3512 | 24 | Hungary 70% \ 225 | au | 5 al g3 0 
6410 | || Japan. 517% 1936-6 2371, | 2071 : ign 
2| 38 | 53 32 || Do. 6% (’24) red. 1959 | EOE Bp b +3 |51 0 
50 | 35 || 4612 | 422 || Peru 7i9% 1922...... | 18ig | 80 | Met wo | B14 6 
75i2 | 54 || 65 50 Poland 9% ............ | | 217g | 184g || 7 . 1610 0 
15354 | lg || ILle 7 Roum. 4°, “Con, i922 | 4/- 33 | 4  |5 0 0 
92 75 83 74 «|| U.K. & Arg. C 16812 | 150 | 312 we |6 47 
— | Corporation ce | ea 179 3 - | 5102 
4 | 101 11llp | 106 || Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 80 164 | 6 16 010 
117° | 1041 | 114° | 108 =| Bristol 5% 1948-58 | 1 
87i2 | 77 || 815g | 74 L.C.C. 3% ..0..220000 
= | 9p | 93%@| 88 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 27/112) 20/— |) 1313 —6d/6 17 
0554 | 9459 | 1025 | 97 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 | | 13/9 | 10/9 | 2 | 7 2 3 
—— mite | Ae ed 
rices, | 4 8 ooo | 
i 20/3 1 19) im 
7 ro | Last two 3). ae 2 () i | § : ; 
Aug.9, || Dividends : : | 17/6 | 116 || 3 ‘ 16 30 
inclusive | | Name of Security es | xt | Nil Nil 
=i. tT - i - we | 815 0 
ae | to TSO B | 314g] 23/7ig | 1213 ¢ 18 00 
Hl | Public 
112 | 106 || 2lg | 2p || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 | ‘wie | 66 || a2 we | 417 6 
1212 
115 | 1031) | 21 | won on . cee | (26/9 | 21/- || 2 >| 510 0 
ms eet Mel Bel fig% “A” 1985-2023 | —133/6 | 109/6 || ¢20 6) 464/315 0 
. lg | 22 2\p | 5% “A 1985-2023 | 68/3 | 57/3 3 -64|/5 70 
..* 1041p || 2ip | 2p || 590 “B” 1965-2023. 73/- | 56/- || 6 ~94'5 8 7 
Gh. | HP) HEN Be) A ate 9 | $3 | tes =o du 
| ; 2 | et. «<p? 1 3/— Bs et 7 l 
114 | 1061, | 22 212 || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 tile core | s $ md ‘ 19 5 
! | —9d | 0 
| | _British Railways ms | oe? 1376 iso 
38 21ip | 4 lb cl G.W y 67/6 13 ow | 
33 13 4 ¢ 1p c}) G.W. Ord. ..........06 69/- | 60/9 14 oo ta 8 
8 4 | Nil ¢ Nil c) L. & N.ELR. Def. 34/6 | 27/9 |5 15 3 
= 35g | Nil ¢ Nil cl Do. 5% Pref, 68/3 | 56/- : 49415 95 
. 3 | 5 ¢ Nil ¢) Do. 5% Pref. 1955 
: we | Bs q Nil c Do. 4% 2nd Pref. 
i | as ¢ » 4% Ist ae 10 6 9 
e.. 1014 | Lie q = é LMS. Ord. a 3 Nil | as ose : 5 is ° 
fi | e « BFISP = swwees | Nil 6/6 Pane 6 
CSie ae i 4 5 2a DES inesaneesiinetins | 56loxd) 1 6 | 44/6 | 59 S a » [5 e 
7 | aa | 4°8 T Sl “Dons Pe Ora. 63xd | i Nil | 34/4te| 266 | 18° ~ Et ot 
\. . me a ose l 
100 0 | 2iga) 2lnb . 5% PE. .....-.., | lg 2 310 $ “Sa a Thae ti $18 : 
iS 6 18 
a | Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 26/- | 19/42) 3 ws es 
1 ‘ 1 ae 
ge] ge | ma | xe Saher get |g |. | am | Be) me | 8 “ig U8 
13% | Gly | Nil | Nil | BA: Ge Sum Ord | 37] | Naf 2u8 | 21/9 |). 10 ERG 
2 j} Nil | Nil | BA. i * i 18 | 
lly | 6 Ni | Nil | SA Son. Dud. 6 i Nil 76/- | 62/6 a! et 
6116 334 Nil Nil | Can. B S _steeeeses 6lg | ... Nil 25/412| 21/- ts. a 4a | 417 
2412 | 20 2 2 dGmitinOa. | at! = Nil || 31/6 | 25/- Tpa +34} 811 2 
Zl af 1 c gc} Nitrate Riys. £10.” oP eee . . i 20/9 7l2 b +Ted q ie 
2 4s | t4 t2 | San Paulo | one 2| 29/3 10 | 
oe | 2112 9 6 i3/nie | 12/08 10 —3d " ° ; 
{| and i 2 2 2 a 
goo | sz-| 10 4. reg) Almnden nites | sy |. |e 7 9 8 | 38° | teh sig 7H 8 
330 | 3012 || 6 | 6 Bl BRofbade | 276 |». | 5 16 37/6 | 24/10l)| 13° +Tad 6 3 9 
75/6 | 65/- 7 7 a Barclay B. £1... 1 ay +3 (317 16/712| 10/- || 7 wo 13 ; 4 
43/9 39/10ip) 3 3 ai Barcl. (v.c0.) A fi | an - |4 4 53/9 | 34/- 4 Ss be ;% OF 
{as 16 con i Zieg) a2 6) Be. of Aust. oe i 63, |< : sn] ed 8, ? 2a\| Staveley h |g 0 
23 | "2165 3.3 6 4 or aon [£4d8exd 33) | 3 15 /3 2| as) ath a Stewarts & 1 iid 78 5 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. ( orem $F ae 3/10 ip |_a5_¢ $e) ‘Thomas (Rich, 6/8. nae Raed 
: for z 0 L 
4 and page ty tld worked on 12% ban "ty; vitae — 0 Ss Os onions: (J) Bhar yee. worked on 4% Bete 
D Yield worked on ete 2 mn Go Te par, in year shown. “(eld worked wt iy (h) Based on redemption Xt Pi, 9, basi 
(s oie (r) Yield worked on @ 14% basis, “ot seid oe value. i? Yield 20% ‘of coupon 
Yield based on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% ne Flame 0925% basis. | (w . based on ° 
o paid of Income Tax. 


f 























Prices, 
Year ey Last two 
an. 1 to Dividends 
To. 9, Name of Security | 
inclusive | 
“High- l Low- (a) (6) {¢) 
est <a “6 A Coal, &e.—c 
ai Oi ron, ‘ont, 
lo| 34/41 Nil 8c | Thornycroft, John £1 
gin ”| gate || Le | Nile || U. States Steel $100... | 
25/6 | 20/9 7b 21 Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
24/- | 18/- 4a|\ 6 Vickers 10/- .......... 
94/3 | 21/- 1219 cl} 34a || Ward(Thos.W.)£1.... 
35g | 35 1219@| 1212 6|| Whitehead I & S. £1 
67/- | 58/9 15 ¢ 2 ¢ Varney & Co £1 
41 2/3 Nil Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... 
Se7| 2/t1|| Nil | Nil || Bradford i... 
8/419} 2/9 || Nil | Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
$i 23/3 + c + cl} Coats, J. & P A: 
see) 2, | Zito) 3 Bl Segtah Sasa Zi 
2a . 
“a5 a Nil" | Nil || Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
49/3 | 44/3 || t10 ¢| $10 || Patons & Baldwins £1 
13/9 | 4/6 Nil ci lle ¢ meee & Mit. £1 
45/- | 34/712), 10 ¢| 10 ¢ Elec. £1... 
$16 | 77/6 5 a) 15 | Briss Insulat cAii.. 
90/6 | 59/6 a| 16 bj Callenders £1........ ‘ 
a 15/- 2 6b} 67a Sn Park A5/- 
36/612| 31/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢ ish Electric £1... 
81/3 | 70/9 20 cj 20 ci General Electric £1... 
3 | 22 | °3 6} 325] [neta Praibs ci 
26/9 | 20/3 Tle c 7s ¢c — ee ae 
lectric , &c. 
$13 | $75¢ $1 cl $le Trac., no par... 
Sia! Sere , oa ee Beneath & Poste oy 
j -_ a Ow. 

38 | 34/3 $ 7 3s Give Valley El 1 
3 | 34/ a ec 
46/6 | 41/- 7i2b| 3 a\| County of f 
27/412) 22/9 212a@| 312 5|) Edmundsons £1 ongeee 
34/112) 20/112]] 5° Bb} lea hl. 
a 24/1032) : : a|| Lond. Ass. Elec. :l.. 
30/412| 34/— || eal Spd n ies £1 
23 ae | 6701 4 el Northmer Zl. 
296 | 21/3 || $2120] $21: 6] Palestine Elec. “A’ Ci 
38/- | 33/3 2i2@| 512 b)| Scottish P £1... 
38/6 | 34/9 5 b| 3 a Yorkshire Electric fl 
gave] 19/9 2t b ate Ges L. & C. AP sa 

a mp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
| arts see gee prenae Tee 6) 
“4 | 2a he 
and C 
50/72 | 38/112 122 ¢ a ¢|| Albion MotorsOrd. £1 
/ a b i 
s- | 233 || So el ‘30° el Amen ot 
28/712 | 23/6 Nil ¢| 10 ‘¢|) Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
_ 16/3 6625 b 33134 Dens is 1/- sergaseenn 
/ / ¢ 
606 | 51/101gl 12126] 219.0 Laces J. 1). , 
95/3 | 70/712] 25 ¢| 25 || Ley ovors £1 
os: Bc | Bg) 4 a] aerators? 9 
> | = . Cyc 1 
51316) Sls Tizgal 17126 oyce £1 — 
19/712 | 13/ lity 40 ¢} 22l2¢ nine 5/- 
ng 
55] lg | 5 al 15. d|| Clan Line Steam. £1 
an) a/tit4 7” ” net Nice ci 
j= ¢ ¢ urness, I 
239 | 18/712] 5126] 2 all P.& O. Def. £1... 
18/1012) 15/712|| 5° «| §5 cll Royal Mail fi 
15/214 | 6/9 || Nil cl Nil ¢ Union Castle Ord. £1 
17/3 | 12/9 6 «| 4 cll Allied Sumatra £1 
ase - 3 a : b haste Sheuh £1 pecees 
j Pe c BARO Bo ccecvesecses 
39 | 196 | 2 a 5 5 hanaie Tee Gi 
Ps - a orehaut Tea eee 
35/— | 27/6 2124] _ 712 b]| Jokai (Assam) £1 
17/9 Re 5 ¢ Nil’ ¢ i Plant. i. 
31/12) 24/— 4 a| 6 bj Rubber Trust £1 
3/5 | 2/M2|| 15 e 9 United Serdang 2/- 
98/9 | 70/- 5 a} 15 b]| Anglo-Iranian {1 ... 
28/3 | 22/- 27126} 1212a/| Apex (Trini [mses 
65 
88/115 | | es put 6 Reto Lh ns nconneee 
f / a Burmah Oil {1 ...... 
(ai? | p32, Od pee |ttd ps cl) Mexican 
Sor st, 431% es el 17° <l| Royal Durch 4.100... 
ransport ° 
93,9 ‘| 76/10l4l| ‘I7I25| * tp oo? 
49/1012) 38/6 7 ¢| 12 cll Trin. Pet. Develop £1 
510%) 15/7lp 5 cl 5 cll Aerated Bread {1 ... 
ae 16/- 8 cl 6 cli Allied News. {1 ... 
th 19/419 7 cf 7 cl] Amal. Metal /1...... 
13) ; 7/1lg 3 b| 3 aii Amal. Press 10/- ... 
we 10/3 10 a} 10 5)| Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/~:. 
ao 7/11g|} 25 cl 1212 cll Assoc. News. Def. 5/- 
e/- | 496 || 57a] 1076] Berkerfonmrer 
@ eos 
ent s/ttt, 85 ‘| 281, cl| Beechams Pulsbf.2/6 
$3/7i2| 37/9 || 53213 c| m29 "cl! Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
asia 19/9 10 ¢| 7g cl\ Borax Tice 
/412| 10/6 9 ¢| Nil cl) Bow. £1 
4 17/6 Te 712 6|| Bristol Aero. 10/- ... 
33,3 $8 i a $2 Brit. £1. 
Wesiare 8216 ratte «| 20 ol Brit-Amer. Tob. £i 
y a iB ven 
‘Si, | 34° | 722) Teal Brockhouseth £1 ... 
sam 56 | 20 §| 15 Gil Garrerss A Ord. Ci" 
{10l2) 9/3 || 25 ¢ 25 cll Crittall Mfg. 5/- 
ae 38/9 || 'ied I2Ie¢ De Havilland Air. £ 
31/3 23/- | Tip : g Dunlop £1 ............ 
3° | 8/9 | 0 5 cll Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10/~ 
6 Bs | 15 15 || Ever 
53/- | gy tOre) tale « 3 Feisey Avision 10/- 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission 
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“ypricess > 
ear 1939 i ow 
Jan. 1 to Last two Pri % te 
Aug. 9 Dividends —_ | 252| Yield 
i Name of Security i 9 | Sa Aug. 9, 
7 nee | 2 je 939 
High | Low- || (a) () | 1939 |O$8 i 
est © | 3 
s. d. ie a 
Nil n 4/9 2/4\, | Nil ¢| Nil c!| Gaumont-Brit. 10/ 2 10! 11. | * Ri 
0 9] 12- | 6/9 °|| 16 < Nil c| Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || -7 af in Nu. 
31/- | 23/6 25 b 15 a) Gestetner (D) (5/-). 30/919 | teas 
16 0 || 86/6 | 71/1012} 20 b 5 a Cros. £i ji 826° | :.. ? 
16 62) 68/- | 5i/- 5 a ll bi a Sao | 526 | :. |6 2 0 
8 0 | 25/112; 15/412|| 27126) 15 a Hawker badeicy(s)_.) | 16/3 | 43a 13 1 6 
N 33/6 | 25/- 9 ¢| 7 a Imp. Airways £1 ... | 33/6 | ... |4 4 3 
Re 32/6 | 27/6 3 e 5 | Imp. Chem. Ord. £ 29/- | —3d)/ 510 0 
Nil 12/712 | 8/6 5 Nil qy 3 Imp. Smelting 4 10/- = Nil 
Na The}  6lg || t17l2 5 tae a}| Imp. Tobacee f vee |} Olligxd| +1g | 314 8t 
is 3 $601, | $4534 — 25\¢ $200 || Inter. Nickel np. | $5212 | — 12/316 2 
> 13/1 2) 9/112 | 5 a International Tea s/- | 11/3 ie 490 
0 || 38/6 /6 3 a) 66) «(b} Lever & Unilver | 33/9 |—7lodi 5 18 6 
140] 17/6 | 89 || 10 ¢ Ni cl Lon. & ThOUWhEI || i | 412) > Nil 
Nil 52/3 | 33/ll2|| 20 «| 20 London Brick £1 ... || 33/9 .. [10 7 68 
: 0 52350) 41); 8134) 1416 5) Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 55g att 2s 
66/6 | 50/- 15a} 27126 Marks Spen. ‘A’5/-|| 59/6 | ... | 311 6 
10 8 || 85/- | 63/9 12126} 7igai| Murex £1 Ord. ...... /- - |5 00 
7 35/6 | 30/7l2 212@| 93g b)| Phillips (Godfrey) £ 34/412} ... 1618 9 
6 || 27/9 1/3 7i2@| 5 6)! Pinchin Johnson 10/— || 22/6 | —7led| 5 11 3 
15 6 || 40/72} 29/412}! 37126) 12)oa)| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 33/9 | -1/3|7 8 0 
10 6 || 52/514; 35/412|| 3lga} 93g bj iation Ord. £1... || 40/- | ... |6 5 0 
8 0|| 17/101) 15/3 || 14°68 3 °a| Ranks Ord. 5/-"... li76 | . |417 6 
11 0 5) 47g || 22l2¢) 22lec| Rockies & Sone Osd. 1|} 5lie| —lie | 4 9 0 
7 31] 12/1012 8/6 5 a} 10 6 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- ... | 27/6 | .. |6 2 0 
6 3} 11/3 7/3 4 ¢ 2c § id.&Arg.Mt.f1 || 716 | —6d 613 3 
5 0} 62/6 | 56/3 2ig@) 1212 | Spillers illers Ord. £1 cosaas |} 6/- | .. | 5 0 0 
6 4 || 29/712| 23/712|| Nil | Nil || Swed. Match. B.kr.25 || 24/412) 2. | Nil 
65/- 55/410|| 14 6b 1g a!| Tate and Lyle {1 | 62/6 | ... 4 0 OA 
14 3 || 48/9 6 || 5 8 5 al Till £1 |... || 48/12|—Tied| 4 3 0 
14 9 || 68/6 | 56/3 11 6} 5 a! Tob. s.Ord. {1 | 576 |—1/3'511 3 
17 0 || 38/9 | 25/3 || 35 ¢| 25 cll Triplex SafetyG. 10/- |) 363 | —Tied| 6 18 0 
15 0 91/- | 82/9 13546) 10 ‘Tube Investazente 1 || 90/- * | 3 16 10 
5 4/|| 82/9 | 69/6 16146} 384a|| Turner & Newall £1.. | 29/412/—Ti2d} 5 1 0 
16 6 | 56- | 49/9 || 5 ‘a 5 all United Dairies £1. | 1313 6 
19 6 || 27/3 | 19/712!) 15 6 Tiga) United Molasses 6/8 || 24/41 —Ted 6 4 0 
. g = | 203 Feb) 4 re W’llpapr Mfrs. Def. ay 25/— | “3 \9 40 
| 31/- a | ea 383 | -3¢d|5 4 6 
; : 65/712| 55/- | 50 5 15 a W Woolworth Ord 5. ‘| 65/- - |5 00 
12 0} 75/- 59/412 || 9 « 8B cl Ashanti Goldfields 4) | 65/ Tig | ~1/3|516 0 
13 0} 9/7%| 7/- || p& a p5 5) Burma | 8/llg|—7led 10 8 OF 
14 It! 69/- 55/712 | 13% 5 6lgai| Conn Gideots At fi 58/119. —Tiod| 617 7 
8 0} 16%, 1312 || 95 6 95 a) Crown Mines 10/-... | 15 | . i670 
5 4) 8p | 6 || 30 a Nil | DeBeers(Def.) £22 || 5% | — 14 113 © 7 
48/514| 36/412|| 15 c¢ 15 || Jo’burg. gett \ 38/9xd| —1/3! 7 14 10 
2 QO}; 41/- | 33/Mg)) 114d) I1lga) ontein {1 ...... |, 37/6 | ~ i ite 0 2 
16 2 12316 9% || 37!26, 25 ai) £1... jj 113g 1510 0 
43] 14% | 11° || Ni | Nil “| Rio Tinto £5 ....-... | ia | —"35| NO 
12 8 || 17/7ig| 14/412| 10 6b 10 «| Roan Ant oa 16/- |4+3d 16 410 
12ig | 104 || 75 6 75, . Sub Nigel 10/- ...... i ou cn te ee 
00 81g 7 || 26@ “5.4% Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 7Me| .. | 5 510 
5 9] 6%) 46) Ni | Ni || W. Wiewsiersrandl0|— 1 :.. | Nil 
° ° 13/- 6/9 | 10 ¢ Nil c! Wiluna Gold £1....... | 8/9 | —3d! Nil __ 
14 3 
14 6 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Change 
6 10 Issue! Aug. 9, Change Issue! Aug. 9. 
6 6 Issue Price 1939 Aug. 2| Issue scones 1939 “Aug: 2 
Q 9 oe eo ie IN. Zeal. 312° ervey : 
16 0 Australia 4% | 9812} 9414-951, |+ 14 Conv. ...... 99 | 1, dis—1i¢ pm eS 
Barnes (G.) 2s.| 3/6} 3/6-3/9 |+1d_ IN. Ireld. 334% | 98lp} 9812-99lo [+ 1g 
12 0 || Do. 712% Pf. | 20/-| 22/—22/9 + lied |N. Met, Powr 
Nil Broadcast 5/— | 6/— | 9/112-9/4lo ai 310% 2nd Db.| 9ille llp-1 dis [+ Ig 
0 0 || Do. 512% Pf. | 20/-| 19/—19/6 |+3d Silentbloc ...| 4/6| 4/9-5/3 |- 
18 © || Eng. Lght. 2/-| 2/- 2/3-2/6 + os Simms 5°, 100 1 dis—pa — 
0 0 ||. Do 7% 20/- |7led-10ledpm! — Sudan 314% | 97 13-79 dis lg 
Nil In. Servs. 5/- | 23/— | 22/112-22/412) Wessex Elect. : 
L.C.C. 312% | 9612! 11e—54 dis. |+ 1g | 334% Deb. | 96 14 dis-par i+ Jp 
0 0 
0 0 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
16 4 as " lied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
$ . able does not include certain closed trusts) 
3 0 i | Change 
Nil Name and a a oy | since || Name and Group —- since 
10 0 | Aug. 2 |! __ Aug. 2 
13 6 || Municipal & Gen | Keystone 2nd ... 10/6 bid | part 
14 0O|| For. Govt. Bond 9/6-10/6 —3d || Keystone Flex.. 13/11o-14/112 ae 
Limited Invest. 17/3-18/- nen Keystone Cons... |  12/3-13/3 llod 
10 3 || Sid. & Sthn. 17/6-18/3 ase KeystoneGld. Cts | 11/710-12 '‘Tioxd)| — llod 
6 6 || Scot. & Northn. 17/3-18/-xd | British neral 
14 6 || New British 9/712-9/1012 |Brit. Gen. “C” | 12/712 bid | — Ved 
0 O|| Bank-insurance || Rubber & Tin .. IMod-1/1 |... 
ses Bank & Insur.... 16/6-17/6* i || Brit. & Amer. . 14/412 bid | — llod 
12 Qe Insurance ....... 18/3-19/3* | ... | Gold Share Tst. 46-49xd | —3d 
17 7t Bank ............ “s 15/9-16/9* ~34 Commodity ..... | 4,3xd bid . 
1 0 || Invest T: ss 11/6-12/6* Allied | 
4 5) Scot. B.L1.T. .. | 13/--14/-xd* Amer. Indus. ... 17/3-18/3 —3d 
ill deb..... 20/--21/-* Brit. Ind. Ist ... 15/9-16/9 |... 
18 6 ill def. . 10/--11/-* | —3d 2nd .. 13/6-14/6 | ... 
1 5 National BS 3rd ... 13/6-14/6 ;} ... 
8 0 || National C....... 16/--17/- Do. 4h... | 14/3-15/3xd{ ... 
0 0 || National D. ..... 14/3-15/3 .- _ || Blec. Inds. 15/3-16/3 | i 
6 9 || Nat. Invest....... |11/101p-12/l0ipxd| —ligd || Metals & Mins. 12/3-13/3 3d 
17 5 ed 18/419-19/412 | —1lod || Cum. Invest. . 16/3-17/3 | —3d 
12 3 || Century ......... 15/3-16/3 | —3d || Other Groups eT. 
7 O}} Gilt seseee | 15/1019-16/412 Brit.Emp.Ist unit} 16/112 bid | — 1d 
14 1 Scottish....... oe 13/9-14/9 . ucers ....... 7/3-7/9 ; 
9 0 niversal 15/419-16/412 | ... _ || Domestic ........ 6/—~-6,6 
1 2 16/117-17/112 |—ligd || Do. 2nd Ser 6/3-6/9 | 
Nil 16/3 bid —ig Do. Priorit 8/6-9/- aa 
8 0 14/- bid - Ist Prov. re 17/3-18/3 | —6d 
6 0 Oo. 12/6-13/6 Sea 
8 10 11/6-12/6 | —3d Do. ccm 14/3-15/3 | —3d 
9 OF 11/6-12/6 | —Lled Selective “A”. 13/6 bid | —3d 
7:10 15/3-16/3 cs Do. “B”. | 14/9xd bid | —3d 
10 2 11/3-12/3xd | — Lied | 
16 10 19/3-20/3xd | — Brit. Trans. 11/9 bid id 
10 7w 16/aip-17/aie —Liod || Bank, Ins. & Fin. [11 102-12:10 12x ie 
7 6 15/101p-16/1012) ... Do. 2nd is 
16 0 11/--12; —6d || Brit. Bank Shrs i7o189 | —3d 
6 7 7/T1p-8/3 |—1lgd || Do. Ins. Shrs 14 6-15/6 ot 
00 10/9-11/9  |—lled || Brit. Dom. In. | 13/412 bid | + lied 
00 | Four Sa Square 18/3-19/3 —~— 3d 
19 0 15/3xd bid | —3d | Brewery ......... 13/6-14/6 ows 
6 0 12/9-13/9xd | —3d || Lo i ommend Indust. nae — lod 
40 12/1012 bid | —11ed || Orthodox ........ 4—-15/- | ... 
i (b) Final dividend. (c) Last aoe yee 
Ye pid ce eoue Tes. (t) Yield = iM%, basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
(A Yiddd on Iznte bene (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. (w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


























gens cee ~~" Gross Receipts, | Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
week ae 31 weeks 
ended Aug. | a G00) ce ts a 
wl del 2k 2 2 
a vg 
BEE Ee sa r 25 
= 2p 
ee et eee , Be 
193 wae | 782) 288) | saa 430 1,212 16248 ad 7,782 21,84 
1939 a aaa at 72 256, 728 1.746 15834 14599, 8,2 272 22,871, 38,705 
L. & N.E.(a)— i 
ail 232, 158, 390, 930 10406 9,916 7,325, 17,241 27,641 
en | 617, 330 227) 557, 1,174 10251, 9,996) 7,808 17,804 28,055 
Great Western— 360 sre 
ee 106| 45| 151, su 6,801 5,739 3,336 9,069 15, 
— | 476 227, 113 340, B16 6,701, 6,269 3,518 9,787, 16,408 
et 501| 41. 15 56 $57 10159 1,864 940 2,804 12,963 
1999 anal | 567, 70, 30 100 667 10092 1,915, 994 2,909 13,00! 
Te i 667, 360 1027 3,210 43614, ail 19,383, 50,957 94,571 
1939 lta 626 1725 4,403 42878 32779 20,592 53,371 96,249 











“(a Week ended August 5. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s omitted) 
L.M.S. | LNEBR. | yore. | Southern 
Cumulative Figures £ £ £ £ 
half 1938, 
second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 — 1,812 — 926 —- 54 
i first half 1939, 
over first half 1938 ............... + 110 + 7 + 309 + 57 
increase, half 1939, 
over second half 1938 :— 
5 weeks to A 6, 1939 + 504 + 401 + 309 > 19 
Weekly 
Av. weekly increase, 2nd half 1939 | +100°8 + 80-2 + 61:8 — 3-8 
ictus east compared aoe OES oe | + 534 + 244 + 305 + 110 
I eee cs ie a7 i+ se '+ 2 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
nat sa "aa 
Company 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 








INDIAN 

ee ere ne ree mee tear erie See niin 

5 . ae Socal cipts Aguregate — 
Name BS 190 | toe nan 

1939 + or — + or — 
Bengal & N. Western 3 July. 20,148 1, 131" 17,617) — 11m 
-Nagpur ...... 3/90,000 as 3, 20, : ear 
Bengal Bee Ci. | 17 25,84, 91°00 +2890,412 
S.Mah. | 15 18,67,000 + are 70 253° iL 125 +11 1 506 
14 __$15,36,348) + 1,02,805) 1,57, 74, (007'+ 64,308 

$10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
19 1939; #+$ | ——_—a_ 
Canadian N Sandia Nacional | 30 | July July 3 5,221 3201 + + 488,4591103 103,285, 178 + 

Canadian RER + 327,000) 73,465, abs gales 


+ 10 days. 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 





OUTER EE A rey ae 
Antofagasta ......... 31 |Aug. 6 fie? + iv 30) 399.220 ~ 83,770 
: ; f 600: - 
Argentine N.E. ...... 5 * r. 11,935| — 714 aan Ane 

4 + | 6,370,000 + 
B.A. and Pacific sorcee 5 5 * £76,799 + 806) 395,162) + 4,342 
B.A. Central ......... 5 \July greece 4a0e0 " 16,400,— 10,400 
s 833,000 — 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 5 |Aug. 5 fetter — “i408 000 ~ 855,00 
f + 3,535,000 + 280 
B.A. Western eeeeee 5 5 aiatase t soweo * 319,286 + 7s 
; ’ » +2, 
veers ishaeolt ifay eis ‘Shae 
. 924) + 635 
lle, A tet abel mates ol 
. »438,000,+- 693,000 
Leopoldina............ 31 |Aug. 5 £23,569| — 327 601,239 + 10,096 
Mexican Railway 4 July 31) /fP.467. + 79, 1,245,200 + ered 
Nitrate ...........000 30 31 at£4,7 455 70,318.— 20,187 
United of Havana 5 |Aug. 5 716,100\— __ 2,785} 82,193 — 4,021 
* Convert average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. Py peers © Regmtee 
pesos. ft F a) Cogversed os eticial sate, 4 yp ~~ dhe ruguayan 
currency. (¢ controlled free rate.”  (f) 1 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


Teansit Receipts... | 30 |july 31] _¢450,600\- $4,000 5,353,600 2Hasoo 


+ 11 days. 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


a a 

































| 
Betts & Co. Down — 47 | o4| 511) 74)| 12:2 | 906 to. 
evevcvccccosccosccoce : : é : . Week ‘ os 7,300 
ona Ch OS | 0 8 | 6) Ot | Teh tenet ae et | aaa + ae 
i psccshinnianmsighs 24-4 | 8-2 | 32-6 | 329-5 ; 
1939 os asctneerees 18-4 | 107 | 20-1 | 332-5 | 5-7 | O42 OPTS ee os ew ae en 57100 
ET socecieacgeenas 74-0 | 32-2 | 106-2 |1097-9 |1203-0 2300-9 | L-P.T-B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 «-..sseuee | <> 34s0vy | + 255,008 
1939 I | 59-0 | 39-7 | “98-7 [1083-6 [1248-9 [2332-5 ‘Tranaport Pool reccipez, year'te fame 90: 1836... | a2,120179 | + 142250 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| Net Profit Appropriation 
: as 
Canpeny Eoding| Lon | of 
nisin | Deb De 
dend 
Breweries £ £ % 
Alton and Tied June 30; 58,853 42 42} 
Clarkson’s Old Brewery June 30. 7,602 15, 10 
Colchester Brewery ......... June 30; 60,652 10 
Brewery Co. ...... June ie 26r5 
Eeiery, Maleerd and Hie’ June 30| 26,080 "01 13 
ur) Son ...... une 905,255) 1,662, 1,413,750, : 
“rec Derby Brewery... | June 30| 67,312 162 9,135 —_ 35 a 
Baird Scammell etc. | June 30 3,938 31, 4, 11,962 12 . 
Holden (Isaac) and Son...... 
olden ( sac) and Son June 30} 8 20, 29 7 Giied 1h . 
Collier (S.) and Co. ......... June 30 1,224 7 8,27 6 10 10 
Total Profits, 1939, in £000’s :No.ofCos. 
To Atagust 5..........cceeceees 1,666 70,237, 212 283,071\| 41 113 
To August 12 ............+.. 1,676, 71,376, 214,891| 286,267|| 41°571| 115/041) 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coal OuTPUT OvuTPUT (000 tons) 


—— a 
_———————— 






ae ; -7| 2,716-6| 2,791-8 
soolend 3: -0} 15, 15,800: 4 


4,047: 4 4,333- 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ended From Jan. 1 to 


| Ait | aS |B | ai 








Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Copper ...... 6,800 |} 7,550 {290,525 | 185,935 
WED  eniaaae 1,795 | 1,110 | 53,665 | 43,235 
Lead ......... | 9,550 |10,800 $214,250 | 185,050 
Spekter ., 3,875 | 2,800 | 186,250 | 112,745 
U.K. Stocks 


“Pana 
(Br. official w’houses): 4 Tons | Tons 
hinbsewns cserereeeeeceee | 4,318 | 4,119 


Rough PO OCDE eee ee reeseceeees seeee 056 704 
Tin (Lendon and Liverpool)... 73971 et 








COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
_ TINPLATE INDUSTRY 








Week ended 
July 3 30, July 22, July 29, 
1939 | 1939 
Production—per cent. of 
CAPACITY ...seccccceseeee + | 46°41 | 70°22 | 72:98 
— 4, | July 27,| Aug. 3, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons} 5,151 4983 4,603 
Stocks—warehouse and 
IM VaNS .....000 Tons | 1,439 | 4,932 | 5,294 
Thirty weeks ended 
— 4, Aug. 3, 
1938 | 1939 
Shipments ...,..... Tons ' 151,349 | 142,753 __ 


Foods 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(’000 quarters) 


Week ended ree 
1039 | } 1939 | 1938 | 1939, 









Worn Suupesmnens OF Maize AND 
_ Maize Meat (’000 quarters) __ 


Week ended [From Apr. 1 to 

















From 'S | ue. | Aug. | A us. 

29, | 1330 | 1938 | 1939 
Aspeatinn TIED: cerscevecnpe -| + cost 7,813 
Den 7 R a oe 

ude Region ..... 

S. & E. Aes pahnee 3 
Indo-China, etc. 342 552 
ee J 14,491! 10,679 

ee pe 

Week ended 
ul Aug. 5, 
J 1939 | 1939 
Is in London (bales) : ! 

Arpivals ~ int Ta ‘sere | 15,396 
Canadian ........ speaneseveees . 
SERRE S.- ss cindescnseantassece 2,687 | 3,079 
Lithuanian ........ ddcebeiciin 59 4,686 

TE Silke. Sc oceeivouteasiicese 6,179 | 5,360 

“Tae ee #1 $,388 
D home consumption | 4,620 | 5, 
Bopeees pcrapnvennyrersnnsee 392 | 263 
____ Stocks, end of week ...... | 114,129 | 114,183 _ 


OTHER Foons—(cont.) _ 
Week ended 


July 29, | Aug. 5, 
1939 | 1939 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 235 226 
*” — ~ home consn. 97 136 


2 ROVERS cette eee eeeeeee eee 6 
Stocks, end of week 5,403 5,487 
Central and and S. American : 
Landed 


Spobieinvernoekenenes 639 517 

—_ er home consn. 2,630 2,033 
Ree eeee ‘ 

Stocks. end of fo 85,596 | 83,822 

Landed...... ’ 1,070 

» D/d for home consn 3,202 3,356 


” 430 
» Stocks, end of week | 144,765 | 141,804 
Meat: 


Supplies at Smithfield cane 


7,947 7,953 
4,406 4,332 
2,544 2,519 
580 585 
417 517 





Movements, London and 
nape (tons): 





* Weeks ended July 27th and Aug. 3rd. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


sain iene 

by 2 | Ag 

+. tons 863 1,213 
tons 2,336 2,922 

Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 56, os 55,124 











WORLD SHIPMENTS OF ea rm 
___€000 tons) 


Week ended ea | Fr From Jan. lto 


july | July hy July 
22 23, 22 



















1939 | 1938 | 1999 
0-6 | 183-4] 188-0 
10-8 | 392-3) 411-9 
1-5 | 192-0) 297-2 
0:3} 12-0) 9-4 
3-6 | 49-6) 65-1 
ai 0-9} 0-9 
1:5} 90-7) 83-3 
oa 3-4) 9-0 

8-9 

“y-2 








a 
Oeee the gae as 4219 


B 
3 
8 


2 


3459 

METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, seeeeges 3 ; 
Siac By 


ateeee 


Aug. 3. 
, _ 
METALS }—cont n' 
Tin, N.Y Stic, spot sa . 8°50 46°50 


N. 95 
, Bast t. Louis, spot 4:60 


Spelter. 4-75 

MISCELLANEOUS ( = 

woe SY hae uly . 4:25 4°25 
"No. 7 


i 7 
Cotton N.Y., mid.,spot.. a 95 


Aug. 2, ey 


1939 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. ee puenieve .: ¥. ‘ss 
Lard, a masconase 2 . 
- —. crude 
at well, 
AE fete ees 102 102 


barrel 
N.Y.,smkd. sheet spot 16716 166 
Sept. 16716 165 


G6 deg., SPOt .....ssesseeeee 2-90 2-85 





= een een nate eta ut aS - s 
28 SGN SITS NRE LF ae, cai aka 


Linn, incl mance sl ial tas nina Oat ta tale 


eRe se: 


| lt ageaneele ete 


i EW OF Sine 


pmeet ee abet 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





Aug. 9, 











1939 


Aug. 2, Aug. 
Aug.2, Angso 1939 1959 iss” 
—cont. s. dad & s. d. 
CEREALS AND MEAT Ta cdo seesnee 25 Me 25 Me ee seseesseseme 148 617 148 
Neen ee ee ———i(‘édi« gti: ennnanznone = , 
- eat om 8. d. s. d. Granulated seeeweeeersesesseeseeres 23 10l2 23 1012 an we = Pe reeeeeseeee . 1 45 l 
2 496 Ib. 23 0 25 0 22 10lp 22 1012 16 1 Me 
Ne. Nan eet, 4 6&4 5, | Home Grown osessneesseeneeen 3 Ni 33 ts 
Liv., Oct., per Cental .....0eee00e 3 Wy 3 4 TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.)— d, d. MISCEL 

FE ea Lo 20 21 0 BS Go. wckcdesiosccsdooesihcsind 14-46 14-39 LANEOUS 

Straights, did London........---- 21 0 21 0 SEE i co cenenencooqenires 12-85 12-78 Eng. Portland, d/d 
nitoba, CX SLOTE ......2--eee008 $7 63 CaphaR’ cccocoscccvecsecescenccccoeces 14:25 14 = 20 to site, London area 
re Sa ee ee 6s OIA svntsiapiaiilcieennctinnnasse 12-46 12°55 “in paper bags 20 ton (free, non-returnable) — 

Cann 1! 22 6 22 6 PNGDED.  « coccsccbscsctbecocccocoeses 12-59 12-89 Perton 41 0 41 9 

Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 b.. 7 10!o 7 10l2 Africa .......ccccsccsssssesreesoeses 11:19 11-68 CHEMICALS— . 464 

Sse, Be. 2 Burma, Ger Cut, -...- ; DUDE cnipconencsnocovinaliant 13-94 13-82 10 

Acid, citric, per Ib., jess 5% . 1 0 

MEAT— Ib. s. a. s. da 1 Oly i Oy 

Beef, oa TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
per “EF ie =? Ee sar 6s 28 to WEIRD. .cictiethniorescccsecece e 2 03 
: : Virginia, stemmed and un 0 21 ' 
English long sides..........---++ 5 0 5 2 | emeed, semen tofne ...1, 2 6 2 6 os ; ze ° ze 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... 2 em og SEE te ued S10 1:10 - eee 96 06 
se 3% 5 4 | Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 »  Tartaric, Baglish, lew 3%4 1 i, | 1, 
Enel 7 54 5 4 | ee eoeaen 1 4. 3 41, | Alcohol, Plain Bthyl, per proof wed obi 
OE5F Gente watheere  sco<cesse 3 6 3 6 | PE be serra ger mae 1 2 1 : Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 37/9) see 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— awe | Unstemmed ......  2- » Sulphate... ..sssse. 7/140 “7/36 
NZ. frozen ......-cerccceseceses 5 6 5 6 . died 
. 3 3 4 Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 13 6 
Feat, Rage, per 6 & oe Se TEXTILES Nitrate om on pase Be 35/0 

BACON (per cwt.)— 8% 0 98 0 | N Ib.) d. d. Chiorate, net ... per ton _37/0/0 37/0/0 

English ..........scccsseeseeeeeeseees e080 | coTTO (per a nas : 10/0/0 10/010 

i dediiaiarbbiinaaniaantt 040 (94. 0.~«| ~—sRaw, Mid- imide’ “- » Sulphate ...... per ton 10/15/0 10/15/0 
NS seer +e - Giza, F.G.F. a aS 6-5? > Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 11/0/0 11/0 
Erigh, ......cccccccscccccccsscseesences 0°90 WO | Yarns, oe eee 97, 978 Crystals .......ccccceecees per ton sine ie 

HAMS (per cwt.)— ”  60’s Twist (Egyptian) 16'4 1614 Sulphate of copper... 10) 

SEINE ccsscrinstheniapsiobaselld 9% $ } 96 © | Cloth, 32 in. Printers, lig yds. 0 2 el we i 

santonnianihi 100 0 16 x 16, 32's & 50s . 169 16 9 coon (per ton)— 
delete sade 8% 0 8 0 | » 36in. Shirtings, 75 S.D. Straits, C4.f.  ....cccceeees 10/7/6  10/12/6 
re em | 19 x 19, 32's & 40's... 23 4 23 4 | IDEs (per ib.) — ke he 
© ‘ 1 

18 X 16, 10 Ib. ...... 910 910 Wet salted, Australian ............ 9 sit 6 $! 

OTHER FOODS » 39 in. ditto, 3712 w, 03 03 

16 x 15, Blg Ib. eeeeee 8 il 8 ll est Indian seere Seer ereeeeeereeese 0 3ly 0 3 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 110 0 108 0 | PLAX (per ton)— io Ere, Cape 0 43 0 4 
Australian ....0.+0+-0erereverereeeee: ll Oo lO | _ as ae Saeemnstiniesllnesieettiasseeceses 0 40 0 4 
New Zealand — .........sseseeseeees = ° =? { Livonian ZK ........seeee0 coses 84 9 A 9 Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... ° 64 ° $4 

i —_ SURI . sistreccecsentecnineqence * 
MD os ani incnnsehunnbebniode 126 0 125 0 Ss Medium, —— ov sf Market Hides, Manchester— : Fo 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 730 72.0 | HEMP (per ton)— Best heavy ox and heifer 0 6% 0 6% 
Ce ctinivcbocnnitetninanseitncs 76 0 75 0 j Italian PC ............. yay 0 71 90 0 535 0 535 
New Zealand 620 6 0 | Manilla, July-Sepi JZ ceeeee 1710 «617 10 Beet COW  .ecsccccccecsessseseeees 0 55, 0 5% 

CW LAAN cc evcwceecssecccercee 7 0 7 0 JUTE (per ton)— ine 0 554 0 534 
English Cheddars See eeeeeeoeeere 84 0 84 0 Native lst mks., cif. H.A.R.B. : Best SOOPER CORR RHR eee eeees 0 8 0 8 
rea 60 40 | Aug.- mmcrterenrasi 20/0/0 20/0/0 Sidlinlaci ti, 

RET ccccccccccccccccoeseccososoces 52 0 52 0 Daisee 2/3, cif. undee. te, . 5 0 5 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— OcteNOV. scsssssssesesrsreereseee 19/5/0  19/7/6 Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... 60 60 

20 9 20 0 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
AGCER, Glo cooccccccccccsesoccesossese 21 3 2 6 SISAL (per ton)— 5 12 12 
Trinided 42 0 42 0 Tican, July-Sept. .......0..0+++ ise iai5/o Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib................ 22 22 
7 38 3 8 | SILK (per Ib.) — sd. 8. a. Bark-Tanned Sole .......0000.+-. 2-2 43 
Grenada Seeceereccopeececereseoeess 43 0 43 0 Canton Seccceeseseccoccocseocessesces ” e ” . DS 0 s 0 8 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— | Japan eoveccecoseveccoccsecce eecccceses 12 9 2 ee! ee a a ee : ° ; - 
Santos supr. C. & f. .......secee00e = : = : Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ oth a as Eng. or WS do. ...... ae 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 99 g 32 9 WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. S do. J 0 6lg 0 bl 

; ee English, Southd - 12l 12lp Bellies from DS do. _........... 0 6 os 

Kenya, medium  ........000:00+0+ 7 0 700 “ Linesip hon weed... 12 12 Eng. or WS do. ......... 0 10 0 10 

EGGS (per 120)— scd. super combg. 2112 22 ” . 5 

, 130 14 6 S.W. mee conte, -.. 13 13 Dressing Hides ...........e000+. 2 ae 

English (15-1512 Ib.) .........+.- 13 6 15 0 N.Z. greasy, red eS 12lg 121 3 6 3 6 

, 10 6 ll 3 » bred 40-44 il, =k Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 4 6 46 
Danish (151 Ib.) seeececeesecsoeses ll 0 ll 9 La we 5 

BE RUEINGD  cocscone : 27 32, | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
FRUIT— ah) 2512 2512 Spirit No. 1, London 6. oe 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes{ 12 9 11 6 Conetbbeed 480 -s-ncvncceeornnece = Petroleum, Amer. rfd.bri Lond. 010 0°10 
8 6 8 6 90 BS ncccccccccccccccs . 2 2 Fuel oil, in for contracts, 
» §S. African (Navels) boxes} 16 § 16 6 | el oil, in bulk, for ¢ . ae om 
UIETIACE 2. nce cccececcenscecneees 4 
Lemons, Naples ......... beni in s Bs | MINERALS a. oat Oat 
= Sicilian, Verdilli, bso a sa COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. ROSIN (per ton)— 
re Welsh, best Admiralty sc as , {iSo0 p15i100 
» Murcia, I...... casesd 5 : . . enecotatt 2 ‘ 2 $ AMETICAN .....0..00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 19,00 . 
f.0.b. bee , se 
Appiss, N. Zealand (var.) boxes{ 3 9 = een SBS 8S) ee 0 86 0 Bu 
Gaciiiiae os 3° Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 24 9 34 9 Fine hard Pata ......-.+-+0+-+++00+ - O T% Oo % 
“MGM. winrtininnilied ; RON AND STEEL ' 
Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) bxs.{ ,8 9 10 © Cleveland N re SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 0 uO 
" S.)bm.4 9 3 is 8 Pig, Ne 3, 4/4 sii 9 0 9 0 34 } 
te 96 109 Stel ral, hen sowmeneacese 245 0 245 0 TN Orange ....cccceseesseceeserees 37 0 3 
b Brazilian (M.S.) bxs.4 15 9 9 9 | Steel rails, heavy .................. 199 0 190 0 TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
Pears, Californi B. Hardy [16 0 16 6 | Titapllates.......-seeceesees eee 2 we) eee 15 6 15 6 
N i9 3 19 0 sansbeniis METALS (per ton)— London town ........- 

LARD (per cwt.)— es ae 44/0/0 44/12/6 | TIMBER— std. 21/15/0 21/150 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 480 48 0 ee evccees pasties 44/13/9 Swedish sae per 21/510 21/5/0 
U.S 32 9 33 O Three months .............. osee qaie3 thane ” > 4 Talat <t 20/5) 20/5/0 

is * balinbiniiiaiediinindieuaiinnntissennias 346 «434 0 Tina— pa Y ot i EM tedtsc eee a 26 0/0 

Standard cash .......cs.00- oven Seentle ‘Oe Conedinn Spruce, load 13/10/0 15/100 

PEPPER (per Ib.)— 230/0/0 230/0, Plchpine vabinascbessciiotd per 0 35/010 

Black Lampong (in Bond) .... 0 2. 0 2% Three Rie 24/0/0 24/0/0 
fea) tin B © 3lg 0 Bi, 0/10/0 0/10/0 
white Muitock (ha.q Bond) 03° 0 3 0/60 06/0 

» ” (Duty paid 0 3lg O Bly 0/7/0 0/7/0 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, Siltland{ ° © 5 0 jojo 2417/6 
Wabeh » srs 32/50, aN 
Gu ee) 1600 15/1510 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— 12/00 1 00 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. goo il 
Cif, UK COM. o..ceeseceesee 6102 6 Th 11/1/3. 11/2/6 
MPYellow Crystals serene Bt Bits | noes {Ss 2 Ss 8 Seo, mS ES 
Cubes ....... seecidnicijansiil Ole Platinum, refined ......... 7/10/0 7/1010 32 9 

27 4l2 27 4i, Quicksilver ....... pert tb. alien 16/10/0 Turpentine ...:...........percwt, 33 0 bid 

* Weeks ended July 27th and Aug. 3rd. These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than in Diesel-engined road vehicles 

include the Government tax. nee 





